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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by this Association of the administrations of the several 
institutions listed below show that they are not maintaining conditions of 
academic freedom and tenure in accordance with academic custom and 
usage as formulated in the 1925 Washington Conference Statement on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, and endorsed by this Association, by the 
Association of American Colleges, and by representatives of the American 
Association of University Women, the Association of American Universi- 
ties, the Association of Governing Boards, the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges, the Association of Urban Universities, the National Association 
of State Universities, and the American Council on Education. 


Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that cen- 
sure is visited by this Asséciation either upon the whole of that institution 
or upon the faculty, but specifically upon its present administration. 
This procedure does not affect the eligibility of non-members for member- 
ship in the Association, nor does it affect the individual rights of our 
members at the institution in question, nor do members of the Association 
who accept positions on the faculty of an institution whose administration 
is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is published for the 
sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, and the 
public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure 
have been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on 
or removed from this censured list only by vote of the Association's 
Annual Meeting. 


The censured administrations together with the dates of these actions 
by the Annual Meeting are listed below. Reports of investigations were 
published as indicated by the Bu/letin citations: 


Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia December, 1933 

John B. Stetson University, De Land, December, 1939 
Florida (October, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 377-399) 

Montana State University, Missoula, December, 1939 
Montana (Bulletin, April, 1938, pp. 321-348; 
December, 1939, pp. 578-584; February, 1940, pp. 73-91) 

West Chester State Teachers College, December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, December, 1935 
Pennsylvania (March, 1935 Bulletin, pp. 224-266) 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri December, 1939 
(December, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 514-535) 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee December, 1939 
(June, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 310-319) 
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PLACE AND FUNCTION OF FACULTIES IN 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY GOVERNMENT 


COMMITTEE REPORT AND SYMPOSIUM 


The third session of the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Association held in New Orleans, Louisiana, on December 27 and 
28, 1939, was devoted to a report of Committee T on Place and 
Function of Faculties in College and University Government and 
to a symposium and forum on the same subject. The report for 
the Committee was given by its Chairman, Professor Paul W. Ward 
of Syracuse University, Associate Secretary of the Association. 
The leaders of the symposium were Professor Horace N. Gilbert, 
California Institute of Technology; Professor W. F. Twaddell, 
University of Wisconsin; Professor Clarence D. Thorpe, Univer- 


sity of Michigan; and Dr. Frederick M. Padelford, Dean of the 


Graduate School, University of Washington, whose paper was read, 
in his absence, by Professor Henry K. Benson, University of 
Washington. Members and delegates participated in the forum 
which followed the symposium. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE T 


In the fall of 1938 Committee T on Place and Function of 
Faculties in College and University Government began a new in- 
quiry concerning the governmental organization of higher educa- 
tion in this country. As reported at the 1938 Annual Meeting 
in Chicago! all of the organized chapters of the Association were 
asked for information concerning the procedures in use at their 
respective institutions. The Committee’s questionnaire, marked 
Form 2, was divided into two parts: (1) a request for all formal 
documents having prescriptive significance and (2) a series of 
questions concerning the detailed features of the procedures ac- 
tually in operation. The questionnaire was published in the 
Bulletin of December, 1938 (pp. 621-623). 

1 See April, 1939 Bulletin, p. 145 ff. 
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By September 21 of this year, 132 replies, in varying degrees of 
completeness, had been received. On October 21 a letter was sent 
to all chapters which had not replied requesting that they do so 
during the academic year. By December 15 there had been re- 
turned 177 replies. Subsequent returns have come in, but this re- 
port of the Committee is based upon those in hand December 15. 
The replying chapters and their committees have given remarkable 
support to the enterprise. It would be a fair estimate that nearly 
a thousand members of the Association have already participated 
actively in the inquiry concerning which we are now reporting. 

Some of the questions in Form 2 could be answered by a single 
word; others required long descriptions, in some cases almost 
essays. Some questions proved to be ambiguous. For the pur- 
poses of this progress report the question of reducing the welter of 
divergent answers to significant form for succinct presentation was 
primary. 


Procedures of the Committee 


The replies were first tabulated on plain paper from the letter A 
into the letter D in an effort to detect significant recurrent an- 
swers. A tabulation sheet was then devised in such a way that 
the recurrent answers to certain questions appeared upon it, and 
the possible answers varied from left to right in terms of an in- 
creasing amount of faculty self-government. A little experi- 
menting provided a sheet which has justified itself in subsequent 
use, although more complete breakdowns of the material, with more 
minute classifications, could be devised over and over again. Theo- 
retically a score sheet could be produced upon which the entries 
would be so diverse that they would have to be reassembled in terms 
of more pervasive similarities for purposes of a significant brief re- 
port. The chief forms readily emerged, however, and to those we 
gave our attention. 

The tabulation sheet was then mimeographed and a single copy 
was scored for each institution from the Form 2 which had been 
returned; further significant divergencies were merely indicated 
in writing where this seemed desirable. The answers to the ques- 
tions concerning (1) faculty-trustee cooperation, (2) methods of 
appointment, promotion, and dismissal, (3) methods of selecting 
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deans, (4) budget procedures, and (5) methods of selecting de- 
partmental heads or chairmen, which were almost always given in 
the replies, were subsequently used to produce a rough graph upon 
the tabulation sheets. Lines connecting the checks on these five 
continua! symbolized, by their degree of displacement from the 
left of the tabulation sheet, the degree of self-government pos- 
sessed by the respective faculties at these five major points. 
These points were used because they stood out boldly in the 
process of tabulation. Other answers might have been similarly 
employed, although the answers to the question on senates could 
not have been readily used both because approximately one-third 
of the institutions lacked senates and because the organizations 
referred to by the word were extremely various, as will be indi- 
cated in this report. 

Comparison of a few tabulation sheets indicated that these 
lines formed a significant pattern. Carbons of these prepared 
tabulation sheets were made for the use of the members of the 
Committee. 

The replies were then totaled under the various heads and the 
total numbers which appeared at each point were entered on a 
single tabulation sheet. A partial and simplified form of the re- 
sulting summary is presented herewith. (See Statistical Sum- 
mary.) The totals have been recounted after rechecking the tabu- 
lation sheets against the original Form 2 replies. It should be 
noted that the figures are not percentages, but represent the total 
number of instances of the procedure indicated. Multiple tabu- 
lation of certain large institutions has been resorted to when large 
component colleges were divergent in usage. 

Various inconsistencies of usage were observed. For example, 
diverse methods of selecting deans or departmental heads may be 
present in a large institution. Again, in a large school, one dean 
may consult the respective faculty regarding appointments, promo- 
tions, and dismissals; another may not. In one institution ap- 
pointments were made by the departments, promotions by the dean 
and president without consultation, and dismissals were effected by 


1 The word “continuum” is used throughout the report and the addendum which 
follows to indicate a series of replies made to any one question when arranged 
from left to right on the tabulation sheet in terms of an increasing amount of fac- 
ulty self-government. 
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joint action of a faculty committee and the board of trustees. 
Much to our statistical relief this case was sui generis! 

Budgetary procedures also may vary in a large institution; one 
dean may consult fully with departments, while another may se- 
crete the college budget within the heats and darks of his own 
cerebral processes. Such variations explain the small excess, over 
and above the institutional total, of the number of procedures indi- 
cated on at least two of the continua. Totals below that of the in- 
stitutional total result either from the lack of such officers in an in- 
stitution, such as dean or departmental chairman, or failure to 
score. Multiple scoring has been employed, however, at every 
point where failure to do so would have distorted the statistical 
picture, and all such interpretative efforts to reveal the usages 
accurately by means of the numbers have been carefully re- 


checked.! 


Typical College and University Government 


If the modal points on the five continua indicated above are 
connected, the typical form of college and university government 
in this country appears. This is indicated on the statistical sum- 
mary chart by the solid line. The dotted line at the left indicates 
the least democratic form of government; the one at the right 
is taken from the tabulation sheet of one of the more democratic 
schools. 

What is this typical form? A glance at the statistical sum- 
mary indicates a precise pattern which may be defined readily. 

The typical college and university does not have a definite plan in 
operation for facilitating exchange of opinion between the faculty and 
the trustees or regents. While detailed usage varies from (a) no 
plan at all, through (4) ad hoc committees, (c) faculty-trustee 
committees intermittent in action, (d) joint committees con- 
tinuously functioning, (e) non-voting membership by faculty in 
boards of trustees or regents, to (f) voting membership on boards 

1 In fact, three methods of scoring adjustment have been employed: (1) multiple 
scoring of divergent uses, (2) bracket scoring or the averaging of usage in the scoring 
by tabulating in the middle of indicated divergencies, and (3) compensative scoring 
or the tabulating first to the right and then to the left of such usages as are con- 


sistent within themselves, but not clearly defined on the continuum concerned. 
This last was used particularly, but infrequently, in the rechecking process. 
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of control by faculty members elected as such, the modal usage 
(132) is no plan at all. Forty-three institutions have some variety 
of plan in operation; in 38 of these the type was indicated. 

The typical college and university does not have as part of its defi- 
nite procedures the consultation with the faculty by the board of con- 
trol in the choice of a president. While various forms of prescrip- 
tive and ad hoc procedures for this purpose are in operation at 44 
particular schools, the modal usage (113) involves complete dis- 
regard of faculty opinion at this point. The scores on this ques- 
tion were not used in making the graphs, but are significant enough 
to mention. 

The typical college and university organization provides for the 
consultation of departmental chairmen or heads with appointing 
officers regarding appointments, promotions, and dismissals of teaching 
personnel. While 63 schools have more extensive consultation, and 
43 have no consultation at all with the faculty, the modal score 
(95) indicates that departmental chairmen are consulted. 

The typical college and university governmental procedures contain 
no provision for consulting the faculty in reference to the appointment 
of deans. In 4 colleges deans are elected; in 20 a nominating panel 
elected by the faculty is used or some other kind of formal con- 
sultation takes place; in 22 informal consultation regularly takes 
place, but here again modal usage (125) indicates appointment of 
such academic officers by presidents and boards of control without 
regard to faculty opinion. 

In the typical college and university the heads or chairmen of de- 
partments are consulted in reference to all departmental budgetary 
needs: equipment, supplies, and personnel. Members of the faculty 
below the level of the departmental head or chairman, and faculties 
as organized bodies, are not consulted with reference to the budget. 
In $0 institutions faculty members are not consulted at all; in 18 
heads of departments are consulted concerning equipment needs 
only. But the modal score (87) indicates the chairman, or head, as 
an officer with whom consultation concerning all departmental 
needs takes place. Thirty-one institutions employ more extensive 
consultation. 

In the typical college and university the departmental head or chair- 
man is appointed by the dean or president upon administrative author- 
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ity of the board of control without consultation with the faculty. While 
at 17 schools departmental chairmen are elected by the members of 
the department and at 14 a nominating panel is used, or other 
varieties of formal consultation take place, in the modal usage 
(139) the personal preferences of the administration are operative 
at this point without any check from faculty opinion. 


Ambiguous Questions and Answers 


In the course of the inquiry thus far several ambiguities have 
appeared which should be mentioned for purposes of aiding the 
interpretation of the data as they are being presented. 

Note the question concerning formal contracts. “Contract” is 
ambiguous; we have tried to score it “yes” only when a two-way 
written document was involved. Occasionally it was impossible 
to be certain; and in one state the Attorney General had ruled that 
a letter of appointment, even without an acknowledgment, was, 
in fact, a legal contract. In this connection it should be pointed 
out that there is no necessary connection between a system of for- 
mal contracts and any system of tenure. At many institutions, 
notably state schools, even where excellent tenure rules are ob- 
served, one-year contracts are required by law. 

Note the question on divisions. Here again ambiguity was 
encountered. A division may mean (1) a group of departments, 
(2) a group of departmental subject-matters in a school which has 
abolished all departmental organization, or (3) a body of subject 
matter within a single department. A single large department 
may have as many as four “divisions” within it. We have tried to 
confine the “yes” scores to meanings (1) and (2), that is, to group- 
ings larger than those referred to by the traditional meaning of the 
word “department.” Sixty-two such arrangements were reported. 

Note also the question on proportional representation. This 
phrase may mean either (1) that the various divisions or groups are 
constitutionally provided with a fixed representation proportionate 
to their size in a representative body such asa senate, either elected 
or appointed, or (2) a voting device aiming at more adequate 
minority representation and involving multiple voting, usually 
preferential ballot with a single transferable vote, such as is de- 
fined in that part of Article III of the Constitution of this Associa- 
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tion which deals with the election of members of the Council. We 
have tried to confine the “‘yes” answers to the voting device, which 
is used in various schools to elect a committee on committees, or 
some other equally important body. The usage of a voting de- 
vice of this sort was reported at 18 institutions. 


Even the word “faculty” has its ambiguities. It may mean 
either (1) the whole body of teaching personnel as such, or (2) a 
formally organized deliberative body of teachers. Colleges with 
only one faculty usually confessed to having a “general faculty” 
(there were 150 affirmative answers) which meant merely that 
they had a faculty! Large schools, with several colleges, or other 
major divisions, may or may not have a “general faculty.” They 
may have various combinations of (1) “general faculty” or “uni- 
versity faculty” (2) “‘senates,” and (3) specific college faculties. 
That is, there may be specific college faculties, a senate and no 
general faculty; there may be a general faculty, a senate, and no 
specific college faculties, and soon. _If we add a fourth compo- 
nent, the purely administrative executive committee, the possible 


complications become even more apparent. 


Perhaps a further breakdown of the data on senates is the 
best way to indicate the possible usages here. This special study 
of senates involved careful discrimination of procedures, irre- 
spective of the terminology used, and was superimposed upon 
the general procedures of tabulation. 


Senates 


The institutions were sorted into two groups for this analysis: 
(1) those having one or two schools and colleges and (2) those 
having three or more large component subdivisions. They were 
then further analyzed in terms of the presence or absence of a sec- 
ond level of possible deliberative faculty action. Wherever this 
level existed, whatever the name used (this will explain the minor 
statistical discrepancies between this table and the Statistical 
Summary), the institutions were classed as having a “senate” and 
further analysis was made to ascertain whether this second cham- 
ber, so to speak, was (1) appointed or ex officio, (2) partly elected, 
or (3) entirely elected. The results follow: 
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Institutions with Institutions with 
1 or 2 Colleges 3 or More Colleges 
No Senate (69)' 
47 22 
(Deliberative work not done directly by 
faculty is done by faculty committees) 


Senate Appointed or Ex Officio (57) 
35 (16 purely adminis- 
trative in personnel) 
Senate with Some Members Selected by 
Elective Procedures (40) 


Senate with All Members Elected (11) 


Total (177) 
83 


1 The 7 schools not answering the question are scored here as having no senate. 


This indicates some of the complications which may appear. 
There may, of course, be a third level of deliberation in the senate 
executive committee, and any level of organization may be im- 
plemented by standing and special committees. This refers to 
the actual usages. It should be added that larger schools employ 
a second level of academic deliberation more frequently than 
do smaller ones, as would be expected. 

The word “senate” may be used in reference to any one of these 
levels or to a purely administrative organization. That is, it may 
mean (1) the faculty operating as a general legislative assembly, a 
“general faculty” or “university faculty,” or (2) a smaller second 
chamber, entirely elected or partly elected, or entirely appointed 
and ex officio; or (3) it may mean an “administrative council” 
and refer to a still smaller body, possessing some general delibera- 
tive functions, and either partly or entirely elected, or entirely 
appointed and ex officio; or (4) it may mean a purely administra- 
tive executive committee. The meanings spread all the way from 
“general faculty” to the purely administrative committee. In the 
special tabulation on senates given above we have tried to indicate 
merely (1) the presence or absence of a second level of general 
academic deliberation as contrasted to both [a] specific committee 
work and [b] purely executive action, and (2) the presence or ab- 
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sence, at this second level of deliberation, of representation based 
upon definite faculty suffrage, that is, of the elective principle. 

From the analysis of senates there immediately emerged the fol- 
lowing inferences: (1) absence of a senate may not mean the absence 
of democratic responsibility in faculty organization, and (2) the 
presence of a senate is not necessarily the mark of democratic 
procedures. Some of the most democratically administered in- 
stitutions, both large and small, have no such second chamber at 
all, while some of the most autocratically administered ones are 
fully equipped with such machinery. The significant mark of a 
responsible democratic college or university government, in other 
words, is not the presence or absence of a senate, but is the pres- 
ence of the free elective devices which implement responsible self- 
government by faculties. The sole criterion of democracy in edu- 
cational machinery is, as in political organization, the freedom of 
nominations and the use of the ballot. The impact of opinion must 
reach the seats of power. And there is no ballot unless the votes 
are accurately counted and the results publicly announced. Pre- 
cision in consultation is a sine qua non of its effectiveness, and of 
organized official responsibility. A college or university, small or 
large, with responsible officers and an elected senate determining 
its policies, is democratic. An institution, small or large, with no 
senate, but doing its business with responsible officers through 
responsible elected committees also is democratic. 

It is obvious that the continuum of answers to the question con- 
cerning senates was not significant enough to include in the list 
used to make the graphs on the tabulation sheets, since these 
graphs were devised to indicate the degree of faculty self-govern- 
ment present in the respective institutions. 


Other Data 


Other replies are also interesting. Faculties in their delibera- 
tions are largely confined to “educational” problems only (113) and 
in 71 institutions they do not elect a committee even in this do- 
main. Indeed, at whatever angle the modal usage in college and 
university government be approached, it indicates a highly cen- 
tralized organization. 

Fifty-seven faculties desired changes; 40 indicated specifically a 
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desire for more democratic forms. What the faculties wish usu- 
ally can be inferred readily from the tabulation sheets of the 
institutions; if they do not participate in selecting the president 
they are likely to desire that. They wish to participate in budget 
planning, in appointments, promotions and dismissals, in the 
selection of deans and departmental heads or chairmen. 

Seventy-two replying committees indicated that there is, in 
their opinion, a trend toward self-government by faculties at their 
respective institutions; 19 indicated a trend in the opposite direc- 
tion. Some of the 71 which indicated “no trend” are at demo- 
cratically administered institutions; this last answer is, therefore, 
an index of the consciousness of procedural stability on the part of 
the faculties, irrespective of the kinds of procedures. No effort 
has been made to ascertain general trends; we have merely recorded 
the opinions of local committees concerning their specific 
institutions. 


Points of Further Interest 


Certain other special studies, similar to the one on senates, can 
be made on the basis of the data in hand. We have, for example, 
replies from 29 state universities which seem to display, on cur- 
sory inspection, almost the whole gamut of academic usage. It 
also would be interesting to study engineering schools, women’s 
colleges, teachers colleges, and various types of ecclesiastically 
controlled institutions. The contrast between private and pub- 
lic institutions might prove significant. Our inquiry has been es- 
sentially a fact-banking enterprise; this report is merely a very 
brief statement concerning some of the facts in the bank. 

The reporting members of the Association have done excellent 
work. Many descriptions of college and university procedures 
have been sent in which could be published with a minimum of re- 
checking; nor could there be, in many instances, any objections 
raised to such publication. All our replies are confidential, how- 
ever, and the release of this material from its confidential status 
would have to be secured, should its publication be attempted. 
Where publication might be regarded as unfavorable publicity by 
administrators or boards of control a most scrupulous procedure 
would be necessary, probably involving field work by the Com- 
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mittee. For example when a reply form states, ““This is not as 
bad as it reads”, what exactly is meant? What is the implication 
of the remark at the end of another form, “This is essentially a one- 
man institution”? And what is the meaning of this: “Our local 
chapter decided that at present it would not be able to reply to 
Form 2 of Committee T on the Place and Function of Faculties in 
College and University Government. If we find at some future 
time that we can give you the data you have asked for, we shall be 
glad to reply”? Why have approximately 40 per cent of the 
Association’s chapters failed to reply? Only field work by the 
Committee could give a definite answer to this question. 

A closer analysis of the institutions would make possible an esti- 
mation of the degree to which highly centralized administrative 
structures had developed, as a matter of fact, the irresponsibilities 
to which such structures are liable. There are numerous varieties 
of irresponsibility, and, among institutions of higher learning, there 
are consequently several varieties of bétes noires. There are irre- 
sponsible boards who give orders to the president and disregard 
faculty and public opinion. There are presidents who disregard 
everyone’s opinion. There are deans who exercise arbitrary 
prerogatives. There are departmental chairmen who tyrannize 
over their subordinates. And no one will deny that a mere pro- 
fessor, or even an instructor, can make a déte noire out of himself, if 
he tries hard enough. To speak biologically, the species “‘black 
beast”’ has both wide geographical distribution and a high degree of 
mutability. Individuals of the species must be stalked in their 
native habitats, even for purposes of mere identification. 

History has provided higher education in this country with cen- 
tralization; but responsibility has been neglected. Committee T 
has consistently advocated responsibility at every point in college 
and university procedure. This Committee has repeatedly pointed 
out that many colleges and universities lack safeguards to their 
procedures which could be easily provided; it has suggested many 
tried remedies, forms of procedure which, though not infallible, 
have repeatedly demonstrated their superiority as means to the 
organization of an enlightened collective intelligence. The Com- 
mittee holds that it is not good policy to disregard the collective 
opinion of the professionals in any field. Specifically, it is not 
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good educational policy to disregard faculty opinion. And to 
appoint, or to have elected, faculty committees and then delib- 
erately to disregard them is neither good policy nor courtesy. 


Such procedure is, to quote a famous remark, “worse than a crime; 
it is a blunder.” 


Conclusion 


The Committee offers this as a progress report. Our study is 
continuing. We shall make such further report as the Association’s 
financial resources may permit and as may seem desirable to the 
Committee and the Council. It is probable that, apart from the 
question of publication, the Committee will wish to check further 
with the local committees the accuracy of its classifications of the 
specific procedures. The information of the Committee must be 
precise if the sharing of professional experience by consultation is 
to be successful. It should be added that as a part of this enter- 
prise of sharing professional experience the Committee has organ- 
ized the symposium which follows this report. 

In conclusion the Committee wishes to express its appreciation 
to the General Secretary who has facilitated our study in numer- 
ous ways, and has acted as an ex-officio member of the Committee. 
To the hundreds of professors who have participated and are 
engaged actively in the work of the Committee we express the 
hope that this report, indeed their report, has been worth while 
and will prove to be helpful. 

For the Committee: 
Paut W. Warp, Chairman 


Addendum 


Since the presentation of the report by the Committee at the 
Annual Meeting in New Orleans, the Statistical Summary given 
with the report has been put into percentages for purposes of com- 
parison with selected groups. Chart I is the result. The modal 
usage of the Statistical Summary is represented by the base line. 
The percentages above and below this line indicate, respectively, 
the amounts of the total usage, represented on each continuum, 
which involve faculty participation in college and university gov- 
ernment to a greater and to a less degree than does modal usage. 
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It will be obvious from the Statistical Summary that no displace- 
ment below the base line could occur in A, B;, C;, and F;. The 
mode, as indicated in the replies on all these questions, is ‘‘no con- 
sultation with the faculty.” Fluctuations above the base line on 
these questions are significant, however, since they indicate the 
extent to which the total group deviates from the mode in the di- 
rection of more democratic procedures. In Bs, concerning faculty 
participation in appointments, promotions, and dismissals, and 
in D,, the question on budgetary procedures, deviations both above 
and below the mode are possible, and the actual deviations of the 
total of 177 institutions are indicated on Chart I. The difference 
between the percentages above, or above and below, the base line 
and 100 indicates, of course, the percentage which constitutes the 
mode on each continuum of replies. 

The tabulation sheets of the 29 state universities mentioned in 
the report were then totaled separately and similarly reduced to 
percentages; the results are Chart I]. The data on 20 women’s 
colleges, 14 engineering colleges, and 23 teachers colleges were 
similarly treated. See Charts III, IV, and V. The prominent 
endowed universities with large graduate schools, from which 
there were six replies available, were then segregated; the results 
are given on Chart VI. The question of how these schools com- 
pare with the more democratic state universities was answered by 
segregating, from the 29 used in Chart II, the six most democratic 
state universities and treating them separately; the results are in 
Chart VII. The question of how autocratically state universities 
may be administered was answered by taking six of the 29 from the 
other end of the continua and treating them in a similar fashion; 
see Chart VIII for the results. 

The charts given herewith suggest certain obvious implications. 
(1) As a group, state universities in their procedures provide for 
significantly more faculty participation in budgetary procedures 
than does the total group; but specific universities may have either 
democratic or autocratic administrative structures. (2) Among 
women’s colleges there is a significantly larger amount of trustee- 
faculty cooperation, and of faculty participation in appointments, 
promotions, and dismissals than is characteristic of the total 177 
institutions; but a slightly smaller degree of consultation with fac- 
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ulty concerning budgetary matters is to be observed. These 
colleges vary widely in their procedures. (3) Engineering 
colleges vary less than the total group, approximating modal 
usage in their procedures, but tending to be slightly more demo- 
cratic than the total group in dealing with appointments, pro- 
motions, and dismissals and with budgetary procedures. (4) 
The teachers colleges, in general, are autocratic in their administra- 
tive procedures. Since these colleges equip many teachers, a care- 
ful study of Chart V will give cause for reflection to anyone inter- 
ested in conserving the traditional democratic procedures of com- 
munity life in this country. The replies of this group also indicate 
that 16 of the 23 faculties do not elect any faculty committee. 
(5) The sampling of large endowed universities with graduate 
schools indicates that they are significantly more democratic in 
their usages than the total group, although conspicuously less so 
than the most democratic state universities. 

The Committee has stated its procedures as completely and as 
simply as possible in order to facilitate any subsequent rechecking 
of the data which may be undertaken. 

P. W. W. 
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THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL PLAN OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION AT THE CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


The California Institute of Technology is glad to cooperate 
with the American Association of University Professors by con- 
tributing a brief description of its administrative organization to 
this symposium on college and university government. The 
system of administration at this institution is believed to be a 
unique one among American institutions of higher education. 

An Executive Council, not a President, has the immediate re- 
sponsibility for administration at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. The Institute’s Board of Trustees appoints this plural 
executive body partly from its own membership and partly from 
the Faculty. The Trustees also designate the chairman of the 
Council whose position corresponds, with significant differences, 
to that of a college or university president. Appointment to 
membership on the Executive Council is for one year, but in prac- 
tice members have been reappointed, so that changes have taken 
place only on the retirement or death of members. 

Originally the Executive Council had five members; then it 
was enlarged to seven, and at present there are nine members. 
Five of the nine, including the chairman, are from the academic 
staff, but this proportion is not fixed. The Council has no regular 
time for its meetings but assembles on call, sometimes twice in a 
single week, and sometimes not for several weeks at a time. The 
Board of Trustees, on the other hand, meets only four or five 
times a year. The presence of five members at a Council meeting 
constitutes a quorum, but there is virtually always a full attend- 
ance, for the by-laws provide that when any member is to be ab- 
sent the chairman shall invite any other trustee or any other 
member of the Faculty (as the case may be) to sit in the absent 
member’s place; when so summoned this substitute member has 
full voting power. 

The authority of the Executive Council is twofold. First, it 
is empowered by the by-laws establishing it to exercise the func- 
tions and discharge the duties ordinarily devolving upon the office 
of President of an educational institution. Second, it is the execu- 
tive committee of the Board of Trustees; as such, between meet- 
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ings, it is directed to exercise the powers and discharge the duties 
of the Board of Trustees. All actions of the Council are subject 
to review by the Board of Trustees; as a matter of practice the 
Council’s actions usually have been approved em d/oc at the next 
Trustees’ meeting. 

Subject to this approval, the Council has direct jurisdiction 
over the affairs of the Institute; jurisdiction over the instructional 
curriculum is delegated to the Faculty. The Council authorizes 
new appointments, makes promotions, fixes salaries, and deals 
with all such matters. The annual budget is prepared by the 
Comptroller; it is then considered at length by the Executive 
Council. Finally, it goes to the Board of Trustees which retains 
full power to make changes. Questions of general policy are like- 
wise discussed and determined by the Council, but if a matter 
seems to be of fundamental importance, with far-reaching implica- 
tions, it is usually referred by the Council to the Board of Trustees 
without any recommendation. 

The chairmanship supplies a focal point for effective leader- 
ship, but the position does not demand the entire time and atten- 
tion of the person holding it. Routine matters which require 
quick action are handled by the chairman on his own responsibility; 
to that extent he is like a college president. If the matter is of 
more than purely routine consequence the chairman consults, 
either by telephone or in person, with those members of the 
Council who are within reach. But if there is no urgency, or if 
the matter is one of any considerable importance, it is referred 
to a meeting of the Council. A meeting can be held on a few 
hours’ notice as the members of the Council live within a radius 
of a dozen miles. Since there is a considerable delegation of work 
to individual members of the Council, the chairman is relieved of 
administrative duties to a substantial extent. Members of the 
Council who are not Trustees are privileged to attend all meetings 
of the Board of Trustees and to speak there, but of course not to 
vote. All of them do attend and participate freely in the Board’s 
deliberations. Business is presented to the Board not alone by 
the chairman of the Council, but by its various members to whom 
specific matters have been allotted for such presentation. 

The Board of Trustees is the legally responsible governing body 
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of the Institute; the Executive Council is its executive committee. 
The assumption under which the plan has operated has been that 
the Trustees must control the membership of the Executive 
Council to be justified in delegating extensive powers to it. This 
assumption has precluded the election of the faculty members of 
the Council by the Faculty. 


The Trustees select faculty members for the Executive Council 
irrespective of their fields of work. They aim to get men who can 
see the interests of the institution as a whole, who can work with 
other men, and in whom they can place full confidence, regardless 
of whether they are physicists, chemists, engineers, or humanists. 
The fact that no effort is made to include representatives from 
all departments of the Institute’s activities, is part of a definite 
policy to avoid emphasis on departmentalization. 


A brief historical note will reveal how the Executive Council 
plan was tailor-made to fit a special situation at the California 
Institute of Technology some twenty years ago. When Robert A. 
Millikan came to the Institute in 1921, he was invited to serve 
as its President. He declined to assume this responsibility be- 
cause he was vitally interested in carrying on his scientific re- 
search, and did not want to submerge himself in administrative 
routine as most college presidents had been forced to do. So 
the Executive Council idea was evolved as a way of meeting the 
situation. Dr. Millikan agreed to serve as chairman with the 
understanding that the other members of this body would assume 
their share of administrative responsibility. Associated with 
him at the outset were two scholars of great scientific eminence, 
George Ellery Hale, Director of the Mount Wilson Observatory, 
and Arthur A. Noyes, head of the chemistry division, who some 
years previously had been Acting President of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. These three, with the President and 
Vice-President of the Board of Trustees, made up the original 
group. The success of the Council, during its early years, was 
largely due to this unusual personnel. 


So much for the general organization and powers of the Execu- 
tive Council and for the special circumstances which attended its 
formulation. An appraisal of the plan follows. The California 
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Institute of Technology submits its favorable testimony in all 
modesty. 

Mention has already been made of the fact that the Executive 
Council permits the spreading of administrative responsibility 
among its members, with the result that all of them, including 
the chairman, may be free to carry on their professional activities. 
The effect is to minimize the apparent importance of the execu- 
tive function, without impairing the effectiveness of its perform- 
ance. 

A second advantage of the system is the favorable effect on 
faculty morale. The Faculty does not elect any representatives 
to the Executive Council or even nominate them, nevertheless 
members of the Faculty know that administrative decisions are 
made, to a substantial extent, by a group of men from their own 
ranks, and not by a single executive head. They know definitely 
who among their number at a given time comprise the chief execu- 
tive’s actual advisers. For those professors who have administra- 
tive talents and ambitions, the Executive Council provides not 
one, but four or five avenues of approach to the seats of executive 
power. 

A particular procedure of the Executive Council plan contributes 
further to a favorable faculty morale: When important matters 
affecting any department of the Institute are under considera- 
tion, it is customary to invite the senior members of that depart- 
ment to sit in. This is particularly true when questions relating 
to appointments, promotions, or the budget are to be discussed. 
This practice gives these professors a participation in the deter- 
mination of matters that are closely related to their work. 

In a place as small as the California Institute of Technology 
(present enrolment about 900 students) it is probable that each 
member of the Faculty knows at least one member of the Execu- 
tive Council fairly well. This constitutes a personal relation- 
ship with the top executive authority. A member of the Fac- 
ulty, furthermore, has the privilege of presenting personally any 
request or suggestion to the Executive Council at any time. 

A third feature of the Executive Council plan is that each mem- 
ber shares in the responsibility for whatever the Council does. 
Decisions on such matters as appointments, promotions, salary 
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changes, leaves of absence, and departmental expenditures, are 
reached after group deliberation. These decisions virtually al- 
ways are unanimous; there is ample opportunity for friendly 
discussion so that the reasoned basis for an action can be agreed 
upon. This internal harmony is one of the factors which impels 
the Board of Trustees to continue to delegate so much authority 
to the Executive Council. 

At first glance it might appear that administrative procedure 
would be slowed down inordinately by the fact that all actions of 
any importance require agreement or near agreement among nine 
persons. It is true that such a possibility does exist. Very 
little difficulty has arisen at the California Institute on this score, 
however, and the reason is largely to be found in the administra- 
tive ability of the Council’s chairman. He has known when to 
take the responsibility for an individual decision and when to 
await a Council meeting. Here, as elsewhere, the human equa- 
tion is all-important. No one should imagine that the Executive 
Council plan of administrative organization is a mechanical sub- 
stitute for qualities of leadership and cooperation. 

A fourth advantage of the Executive Council arrangement is 
that it permits members of the Faculty at frequent intervals to 
gain contact with several members of the Board of Trustees and 
thereby to become well acquainted with them. Most of the 
senior members of the Faculty are called upon, at one time or 
another, to attend meetings of the Executive Council either as 
substitutes for regular members or for purposes of informal con- 
sultation. They get to know the Trustee members and the latter 
get toknowthem. The result is a wide mutual acquaintanceship. 
It should be added that, as a result, members of the Faculty gain 
a better opinion of the Trustees than they might otherwise have. 
They get an appreciation of how much these industrialists, bankers, 
lawyers, and other Trustees really know about the institution, 
and how sincerely interested they are in furthering its interests. 

So much for the particular advantages of the plan. It remains 
to answer some questions which may be raised by way of criticism. 

First, does the plan meet the natural desire of a college Faculty 
to have some real authority in administrative matters? This 
question raises another: To what extent is the democratic prin- 
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ciple applicable to college and university government? The 
faculty members of the Executive Council at the California In- 
stitute of Technology, as has been said, are not elected by the 
Faculty, and to that extent the plan is not formally democratic. 
To make it so, as has been pointed out, might compel the Board 
of Trustees, as the legally responsible governing body of the In- 
stitute, to delegate less authority to the Executive Council. 
Without definite authority, the plan would not be effective. 
Even though not strictly democratic in form, the fact remains 
that the plan permits ona fide members of the Faculty to partici- 
pate significantly in the performance of the executive function. 

Second, does the Executive Council form of administration pro- 
vide effective leadership? That depends largely on the qualities 
of the chairman. It would appear safe to say that a person with 
abilities adequate to make him a success as a college president 
would probably be qualified to be an effective chairman of an 
Executive Council. But in either case there must be real leader- 
ship. If anything, the position of president makes more exacting 
demands on qualities of leadership than does the position of chair- 
man. It is conceivable that a chairman, aided by competent 
members of an Executive Council, might be successful without 
possessing outstanding qualities of leadership. 

Third, does not the success of the Executive Council plan de- 
pend upon the presence in the Faculty of several persons of quite 
exceptional administrative ability, good judgment, and tolerance? 
The answer is: Yes. An Executive Council must be composed 
of men in whom both the Trustees and Faculty have confidence. 
It would be safe to assume in most colleges and universities that 
certain divisional or departmental heads would make good Execu- 
tive Council material. The point should be repeated, however, 
that members of an Executive Council must consider the interests 
of the institution as a whole; they must show no partiality toward 
the divisions or departments with which they happen to be as- 
sociated. At the California Institute of Technology the faculty 
members of the Executive Council have assumed the réle of elder 
statesmen in an eminently satisfactory way. Perhaps this ob- 
jectivity could not be counted upon as a general rule. Without 
it the plan could not succeed. 
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Fourth, may not the Executive Council plan be said to be suit- 
able only to the conditions which attend the administration of a 
relatively small institution? That is probably the case. In a 
large institution the position of chairman of the Executive Council 
might well require the full time and energy of its occupant. In 
that case a different type of man might be needed for the place, 
with no certainty that he would want to share his executive 
responsibility with others. It has been noted, however, that the 
plan has other features which might be advantageously applied 
to the administration of a large institution. The merit of giving 
members of the Faculty several avenues of approach to the focal 
point of executive power, for example, holds for large institutions 
as well as for small ones. 

To conclude, this plan of administration by a plural executive 
has been in operation at the California Institute of Technology 
for about twenty years; there is no desire on the part of either the 
Trustees or the Faculty to see it changed; it is regarded as success- 
ful by all concerned. This does not mean, however, that the 
plan would be equally successful, or indeed successful at all, in 
other institutions. At the California Institute of Technology 
the exceptional energy, skill, tact, and tolerance of the Council’s 
chairman have been an outstanding factor. The limited enrol- 
ment of the institution is another. More than all else, per- 
haps, is the quite extraordinary way in which all the members 
of the Council have worked congenially together. 


California Institute of Technology Horace N. GILBERT 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


In attempting this sketch of departmental organization at the 
University of Wisconsin, I am neglecting the historical back- 
ground of the present structure. This neglect is due partly to 
limitations of time, more to limitations of my knowledge. For the 
real history of internal structure in a university is an unwritten 
memory of pressures and compromises—et guorum pars nulla fui. 

The formal organization of departments at Wisconsin is spe- 
cifically laid down by the Rules of the Regents, a kind of consti- 
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tution worked out by a faculty committee and adopted by our 
governing board. The executive bodies of the departments are 
therein designated as the members of professorial rank: assistant, 
associate, and full professors. This body is known as the Depart- 
mental Committee, and has “jurisdiction over all the interests of 
the department with power to determine all questions of educa- 
tional and administrative policy pertaining thereto.” This com- 
mittee accordingly controls such matters as curricular changes, the 
introduction of new courses, major changes in teaching methods 
in specific courses, decision as to the courses to be offered in a 
given semester, by whom they are to be taught, prerequisites for 
courses and degrees, content of courses and topics of seminars, and 
the like. The Departmental Committee also has the duty each 
year to nominate one of its members for the chairmanship for the 
following year. 

Matters relating to the department’s budget are the responsibil- 
ity of its Budget Committee, consisting of the full and associate 
professors. This committee passes on all matters which affect 
the department’s budget: appointments, reappointments, promo- 
tions, salary increases, dismissals, failure to reappoint. 

The only departmental officer specifically ordained by the 
Rules of the Regents is a chairman. Any member of the depart- 
ment of the rank of assistant professor and up is eligible. The 
chairman holds office for a one-year term; there is no official pro- 
vision for or against reappointment. The chairman is appointed 
by the dean, in consultation with the president, and after receipt of 
a ballot from the Departmental Committee—assistant, associate, 
and full professors—expressing its preference. When this ballot 
shows a decisive majority, it has been followed by the dean in 
every case that I know of. In some departments, instructors also 
participate in the balloting. 

Such is the formal frame-work of organization. The normal 
channel of communication between a member of the teaching staff 
and the administration is through the chairman. But the Rules 
of the Regents explicitly specify that every staff member may at 
any time consult his dean and the president; he may also have 
free access to the University Committee. This is a committee of 
six professors, elected by the faculty, with power to investigate 
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anything and recommend anything, to faculty, administration, or 
Regents. 

It is clear that this framework is fairly flexible; and there are 
probably no two departments at Wisconsin which are identical in 
their actual functioning. 

The practice with respect to the chairmanship varies widely. In 
some departments, the same individual has been chairman for 
decades. Long periods of consecutive reappointments as chairman 
are natural in departments where a single individual stands out in 
general scholarly or administrative stature, or where one of the col- 
leagues can be spared from scholarship. In such cases, the an- 
nual balloting becomes a mere formality, and may be forgotten for 
years, until the dean or the chairman remembers to call for a ballot. 

In other departments, there is a rotation of the chairmanship, 
generally for a stretch of three or four years. One department, 
which has two men well fitted for the chairmanship, is from time 
to time the scene of sordid political activity, with each vigorously 
campaigning for the other. 

Where there is real internal tension within a department, the 
situation naturally calls for discreet measures by the dean. He 
can make his appointment to the chairmanship after consultation 
with members of both factions, and with colleagues from other 
departments, in addition to his consideration of the formal 
ballot. At worst, a chairman who is disliked and disapproved 
by all his colleagues can scarcely be reappointed; the ballot insures 
a department against having a much worse chairman than it de- 
serves. 

There is similar latitude in the degree of actual authority prac- 
ticed by a chairman. In some departments, where the general 
level of administrative interest and competence is high, the chair- 
man is not much more than the presiding officer at the meetings. 
In others, the greater portion of the administrative work is dele- 
gated to the chairman. The determining factor is rather the atti- 
tude of the colleagues than the ambition of the individual who 
happens to be chairman. 

Many departments work out an internal division of respon- 
sibility. Especially the larger departments find it convenient to 
distribute the control of various aspects of departmental work 
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among sub-committees. Thus some departments have commit- 
tees on curriculum, on elementary instruction, on textbook selec- 
tion, on the library, on research consultations, on radio programs, 
on examinations, etc. Some departments elect one of their num- 
ber as secretary. 

The practice of departmental meetings also shows considerable 
variety; the determining factor is size, in most cases. Some 
groups meet for lunch every week, others fortnightly, others 
monthly. These lunch meetings usually include all professorial 
ranks; in many cases, instructors are regularly present. At these 
meetings routine departmental business is attended to, and steam 
can be blown off. 

Many departments have fairly regular meetings of the Research 
Club or Round Table type, which usually include the graduate 
students. Here the colleagues report on their own research work, 
on recent publications; the early drafts of our own research are 
frequently read and discussed; a particularly i interesting seminar 
paper may be read by a graduate student. 

When a specific budgetary question is up for consideration, the 
associate and full professors generally meet during an evening in 
one of the offices. 

The discussion of promotions, salary increases, and dismissals is 
technically the work of the Budget Committee. In many depart- 
ments, the practice conforms closely to this form. In others, the 
practice is to include in the discussion all members of rank above 
that involved. That is, when graduate assistants are being dis- 
cussed, the instructors participate; assistant professors sit in on 
discussion of instructors; an informal committee of full professors 
talks over the associate professors; the chairman consults with 
the dean about salary increases for full professors. 

During the past four or five years, a new type of departmental 
organization has been making its appearance at Wisconsin—un- 
officially but rather effectively in some cases. The junior staff in 
several departments has set up its own organization, usually under 
the initial sponsorship of the senior group. Since the junior 
staff organization has no official status, it follows no established 
pattern. It may comprise merely the teaching graduate assistants, 
or it may include instructors, and research assistants, and in some 
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cases non-teaching graduate students. The appearance of these 
junior staff organizations caused considerable perturbation in some 
faculty circles, and the departments which encouraged them were 
regarded as courting disaster in their treasonable lunacy. But 
the development has proved predominantly profitable. Not only 
have the members of the junior staffs been gratified by a sense of 
their importance; they have in many cases risen nobly to their 
responsibilities and made really useful suggestions. In my own 
department, for example, the junior staff has submitted intelligent 
and practicable reports on employment policy for assistants, on 
changes in the graduate curriculum, and on strengthening the 
requirements for advanced degrees. 

The contacts between junior and senior staff organizations 
are of two sorts. Unofficially, the instructors can function as a 
liaison group, to the benefit of all concerned; the instructors can 
give the junior group the benefit of somewhat greater experience, 
and they rapidly develop a sense of responsibility and adminis- 
trative maturity. The quasi-official meetings between the junior 
and senior groups are usually through committees of the two groups. 
In some departments, the junior staff annually plays host at a din- 
ner for the senior staff. 

It goes without saying that the effectiveness of collaboration be- 
tween the senior and junior staffs depends upon the avoidance of 
any sharp conflict of interests between the two groups; those of us 
who have worked with this system find it generally practicable and 
mutually advantageous. 

As you see from this sketchy description, there is relatively little 
official prescription as to departmental organization at Wisconsin. 
Each department can function pretty much as it pleases, within 
the general frame-work. That frame-work seems to us to be fairly 
flexible. At the same time, the provisions of the Rules of the 
Regents do fairly well_ensure that a department must accept its 
responsibilities; and on the other hand, the official procedure does 
fairly well assure to each staff member his rightful share in decisions 
affecting his professional work. 


University of Wisconsin W. F. Twappett 
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THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE SYSTEM AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The committee form of college government at the University 
of Michigan represents only one phase of a larger policy, an- 
nounced by President Ruthven some ten years ago, aimed toward 
a more definite spreading of administrative duties among mem- 
bers of the faculty. The principle at issue, as I understand it, was 
less a matter of granting more freedom than one of increasing 
individual responsibility. It was broadly an educational rather 
than a merely administrative policy. 


I can best express the idea by quoting from a recent speech in 
which the President vigorously reaffirmed his position. Speaking 
of the means of attaining the proper objectives of higher education, 
he said, in part, “I believe that in addition to a good staff and ade- 
quate physical facilities it is necessary to have a democratic organi- 
zation in which administrative duties are widely distributed 
among qualified persons.” “Democracy and education,” he 
declared, ‘“‘must evolve together. . .. Education is an exacting and 
growing profession which can use all of the knowledge and the best 
brains we can command; the University, being large and com- 
plex, requires for efficient administration both whole-hearted co- 
operation and decentralized responsibility; a democratic way of 
life is the inclusive purpose of American education, and our schools 
can not assist in the achievement of this purpose if they en- 
courage autocratic administration.” In order to accomplish its 
objectives, he went on to say, the staff must be not only “coopera- 
tive in teaching and research,” but objective in its administra- 
tive work, and “University-minded at all times.” 


These statements contain the theoretical bases for many signifi- 
cant modifications in administrative machinery in our University 
which have quietly gone on during the last ten years: the creation 
of an elective senate advisory committee which meets with the 
President to discuss matters of University policy; the forming of 
graduate divisions for effective cooperative research; the virtual 
disappearance in most of the schools of heads of departments in 
favor of chairmen assisted by officially recognized executive com- 
mittees to take care of departmental affairs; and, finally, the sub- 
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stitution of executive committees with power to share responsibil- 
ity with the deans in administering the various colleges. 

The committee system, which, in its present form, began with 
the setting up of an Executive Committee in the College of Litera- 
ture, Science, and Arts has gradually been extended, until it is now 
in operation in five Schools on the campus, including Engineering, 
Medicine, Dentistry, and Architecture. In discussing this plan 
it will be convenient for me to use as an example the organization 
with which I am most familiar: namely, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Literary College. This Committee was established 
by an act of the Board of Regents on August 26, 1933,' upon the 
basis of a report made to the Faculty of the College by a temporary 
committee which had been set up immediately after the sudden 
death of Dean Effinger early in June of that year. 

It will help toward an understanding of the purport of this legis- 
lation to state here the ideas of the temporary committee as to the 
kind of organization they wished to see adopted. They had in 
mind a committee which would deal with two main kinds of prob- 
lems: first, it would share with the Dean, as its Chairman, the 
power of recommending appointments and promotions, or other 
actions having to do with the academic status of the Faculty of 
the College. Second, it would share with the Dean the authority 
of the College in matters of College policy. That the Dean and 
the Committee might be able to devote a considerable amount of 
time to matters of educational policy, the Dean was to have an 
assistant to relieve him of various routine duties and to act as the 
secretary of the Executive Committee. The Committee would 
thus serve a twofold purpose: it would represent the Faculty of 
the College in the more important matters of administration, and 
it would cooperate with the Dean in the study of educational 

1 Before this time the School of Medicine had functioned under an Executive 
Committee established in 1930. This Committee was composed of the heads of 
various departments and divisions of the School and elected its own chairman. 
This plan, with some modifications, was continued until 1935, when, with the 
appointment of Dr. Furstenberg as Dean, an organization similar to that of the 
Literary College was established. In the School of Education the Dean is assisted 
by an Administrative Board which functions in a manner similar to that of the 
Committees of the other colleges. This Board is, however, made up of department 
heads rather than of members appointed by the President from an elected panel, 


and does not, therefore, technically fall under the head of the system we are dis- 
cussing. 
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methods and policies to the end of improving the effectiveness of 
teaching and research. 

The recommendations voted by the faculty and adopted by the 
Regents read as follows: 


1. The executive functions of the College of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts shall be under the control of the Dean, assisted by an 
Executive Committee. The Executive Committee shall be 
charged with the duty of investigating and formulating educational 
and instructional policies for consideration by the Faculty, and 
shall act for the College in matters of the budget, promotions, and 
appointments. 

2. The Executive Committee shall consist of the Dean and six 
members appointed by the President. The Dean shall be chair- 
man of the committee. The appointive members of the Executive 
Committee shall hold office for three years and shall not be eligible 
for reappointment until after the lapse of one year. The terms of 
office of the appointive members of the first Executive Committee 
shall be for one, two, or three years, as determined by lot. Mem- 
bers receiving appointments at any time for one year shall be 
eligible for immediate reappointment. 

3. The present Executive Committee shall continue in office 
until the new committee shall have been appointed. 

4. The Committee recommends that the office of the Dean be 
so organized that the Dean may be free to devote a large propor- 
tion of his time and energy to the continuous development of the 
educational and instructional policies of the College. 

The Committee recommends, in principle, that the depart- 
ments of the College be organized into groups, related as to subject 
matter, and that the new Executive Committee be instructed to 
submit to the Faculty a plan for such organization. 

6. The Committee recommends, in principle, that the depart- 
ments of the College be organized in a manner that will provide 
for more general participation by staff members in the management 
of departmental affairs, and that the new Executive Committee be 
instructed to submit to the faculty a plan of organization that 
will provide for such participation. 


The first appointments under the new system took place on 
October 2, 1933, when, from a panel of eighteen elected by the 
College, the following men were named to serve on the Committee: 
A. E. R. Boak, history (2 years); W. H. Hobbs, geology (3 years); 
J. W. Bradshaw, mathematics (1 year); J. S. Reeves, political 
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science (1 year); I. L. Sharfman, economics (3 years); D. H. 
Parker, philosophy (2 years). Edward H. Kraus, who was chair- 
man of the temporary committee, had in the meantime been ap- 
pointed Dean of the College, and so automatically became the 
chairman of the new Committee. 

The Executive Committee is perpetuated by the selection of 
two new members each year from an elected panel of six. Ex- 
ceptions occur in cases of resignation or absences from the campus, 
since, if it is known at the time of the fall election that there are to 
be temporary vacancies, the filling of these is provided for by a 
larger panel. But appointments to such vacancies as may occur 
after the October meeting of the faculty are made by the President 
from the persons remaining in the panel after the regular selections 
have been made. 

Up to the present time twenty-two persons, representing seven- 
teen departments of the College, have served or are serving as 
members. An attempt is made to have the Committee at all 
times fairly representative of the main subdivisions of the College 
as indicated in the three groups: language and literature, science 
and mathematics, and the social sciences. The provision for a 
choice from a panel three times the number to be appointed makes 
it possible for the President to observe this principle of distribu- 
tion in his selections. 

This Committee is in reality as well as in name an executive com- 
mittee. All but the smallest items of administrative detail which 
fall within the province of our Dean’s office are brought before it. 
It considers and passes upon the budget, new or temporary appoint- 
ments, promotions, curriculum problems, questions of educational 
policy, departmental affairs such as the choice of chairmen and at 
times the personnel of executive committees; it originates pro- 
posals for modifications in existing programs or machinery; it 
sets up committees to study specific subjects, considers questions 
referred to it by the Faculty, by departments, or by individuals or 
groups of individuals, and attends to numbers of matters ordi- 
narily settled by deans. On occasion it decides upon petitions in- 
volving questions of policy referred to it by one of the offices having 
charge of student affairs. 

The Committee meets regularly for a two-hour session once 4 
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week; in the budget period these meetings may extend to two or 
three a week, with an occasional half-day session. The Dean, 
aided by his Assistant, lays before the Committee one by one the 
accumulated problems of the week, with whatever documentary 
evidence is available. When a case has been stated and the evi- 
dence fully examined there follows free and frank discussion, which 
usually eventuates in, first, an informal, then a formal vote. 
If no agreement is reached, the matter is laid aside for further 
study. If members of the Committee wish to introduce subjects 
for discussion, their proposals receive the same careful and impar- 
tial consideration. 

Important matters of policy which involve the College as a 
whole are referred to the Faculty, with or without recommenda- 
tion, for final decision. Examples of such reference during the 
past six years have been questions as to changes in entrance re- 
quirements, the establishing of a University honors course, the 
extension of Saturday classes, and the revision of our grading sys- 
tem. Conversely, questions that originate in the Faculty are 
often passed on to the Committee for further investigation. 
Just now the Committee is considering a report by our local chap- 
ter of the Association on the evaluation of faculty services so re- 
ferred to it. 

In attempting an evaluation of this plan I shall draw freely upon 
the testimony of my colleagues who have had experience on the 
Committee and who have generously taken time at my request to 
set down their ideas about its workings. These men were in 
general agreement as to the value of the Committee as an inter- 
mediary between the Faculty and the Administration and as to 
the democracy and effectiveness of its procedure. “I am im- 
pressed by the care with which the Committee weighs the problems 
of the College and the complete freedom of discussion which takes 
place on all important matters,” declared a newly elected member. 
“Discussion with colleagues,” said another, who had served a 
three-year term, “has convinced me that individuals and depart- 
ments feel that their problems are assured of receiving careful, 
thoughtful, and sympathetic consideration, and that the decisions 
of the Committee are fair and unbiased.” ‘The operation of the 
Committee is in general successful and beneficial,” wrote a third. 
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“IT have never heard any criticism of its general policy and aims; 
I have never seen any domination of the Executive Committee 
by the Dean, nor have any evasions of its recommendations been 
countenanced by him... . It is my belief that any defects of its 
operation arise from natural human factors which have to be 
approached with caution and consideration. I believe that it will 
improve in effectiveness, and I certainly believe that the majority 
of the faculty would oppose any movement to abolish the Com- 
mittee.” 

One member expressed his pleasure in the fact that this subject 
was to be presented at this meeting today. “I think other insti- 
tutions ought to know about our Executive Committee and how 
it works” he wrote; “I have met a number of men in the past 
few weeks who have voiced complaints about their own institu- 
tions which could hardly have been made if in each case there 
had been an effective executive committee at work. 

“My general comment,” he continued, “is that our Executive 
Committee serves to make decisions more objective; and to reduce 
subjectivity in administration seems to me always desirable. It 
also increases the area of hospitality to new ideas. The seven 
persons—really eight'"—who meet can not fail to represent more 
angles and more points of view than any one person could, no 
matter how able and willing he might be. I think the success of 
our Committee depends in some measure at least upon the fact 
that it is an Executive Committee. This means that time is 
given to routine matters, but I think it would be a distinct loss if 
routine were ruled out entirely and if the Committee devoted it- 
self to nothing else than the discussion of larger matters of policy. 
Another advantage. . . is that this Committee tends to reduce the 
emphasis upon departmental organization. I do not mean to 
question that the department is of fundamental importance. 
The danger is that insufficient attention will be given to the Col- 
lege generally. In some measure we have remedied this.” 

A department head who often declines extra-curricular appoint- 
ments had this to say: “While I was a member I held the Com- 
mittee in high esteem for the following reasons: First, its work 
was always related to the essential purposes of the College, teach- 


1 The Assistant Dean always sits with the Committee. 
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ing, and research, and the indispensable means to these purposes, 
the Faculty. Second, the Committee had power, so that, instead 
of merely making recommendations, as is so often the case with 
other committees, that are never adopted and, therefore, wasting 
the time of its members, it actually accomplished things. Third, 
the work of the Committee was well-organized and carried out in a 
business-like fashion. Last and not least, there was a spirit of 
give-and-take, of fair play and free utterance, participated in and 
encouraged by a genial and benevolent Chairman.” 

I conclude my presentation of commendatory evidence with the 
following instructive analysis: 

“My conception of the basic objective of the Executive Com- 
mittee is to enable the faculty, through a representative group 
of its members, to participate in the central administration of the 
affairs of the College. Such administration inevitably involves, 
within limits, the formulation of policies as well as their execution, 
and to this extent the faculty point of view finds much more inti- 
mate and effective legislative expression than was possible prior 
to the establishment of the Executive Committee. Faculty 
opinion also asserts itself, at the point of final action, in certain 
matters traditionally deemed to be purely administrative in char- 
acter. The most important of these matters are budgetary ad- 
justments and questions of appointment, advancement, and pro- 
motion. While leadership in disposing of these matters must 
necessarily be taken by the Dean, and while initial recommenda- 
tions uniformly emanate from the departments, the deliberations 
and decisions of the Executive Committee tend to provide salutary 
safeguards against undue dominance of the administrative ap- 
proach, as represented either by the Dean or by the chairmen of 
departments, as well as against undue disparities between the 
treatment accorded to different individuals and different depart- 
ments. The processes pursued by the Executive Committee in all 
these connections, at least as far as my own experience goes, 
have been marked by free and frank interchange of views, with 
unanimity of conclusion in virtually all cases. As a result, the 
morale of the Committee has been excellent—no sharp cleavages 
developing between the Dean and the faculty members—and this 
circumstance has also improved faculty morale. There has been a 
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growing feeling among faculty members that the Executive Com- 
mittee provides reasonably assured security against discriminatory 
treatment or arbitrary action, and I believe there has also been an 
increasing satisfaction with the wisdom and effectiveness of gen- 
eral College policies. In my judgment the creation of the Execu- 
tive Committee constituted a decided step forward in the admin- 
istration of our College, and with increasing experience the Com- 
mittee promises to grow in uséfulness and influence.” 

Against such laudatory comment it is necessary to place cer- 
tain qualifications. Some members felt that too many questions 
of detail which the Dean might without criticism well handle by 
himself are brought before the Committee at the expense of larger 
issues. Others thought that though the Committee has been rela- 
tively successful as an administrative body and has undoubtedly 
brought the faculty point of view to bear upon the administration 
of the College, it has not accomplished as much as was hoped for 
in the development of progressive educational policies. In other 
words, these men felt that too little time had been spent in study 
of the methods and standards of research and in evaluating teach- 
ing and research at this University as compared with other in- 
stitutions. One member feared that the Committee sometimes 
treated too slightly problems involving promotions and salary 
increases, with too much tendency to accept without thorough 
examination the recommendations of departments on these matters. 
“The Committee needs better advice than it now has as to the 
actual merits of research work for which credit is given, and also 
some more systematic method of setting a value upon a man’s 
teaching ability.” 

Other criticisms include suggestions that, since the President has 
the final choice of members from a relatively large panel the system 
is not as democratic as it might be, and that, inasmuch as the Dean 
devotes full time to administrative matters while members of the 
Committee give only two hours a week, the superior information 
of the Dean on most problems that are considered gives him such a 
commanding position that the work of the Committee becomes 
largely corroborative rather than independently legislative. One 
member feels that on occasion the Committee has been put in a 
wrong light by seeming to approve decisions that had been handed 
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down from above. Several men pointed out that while the system 
has so far worked well under the sympathetic administration of 
Dean Kraus, it is obvious that a dean who was inclined to be 
autocratic could neglect the Committee and take independent 
action, or could so dominate the Committee as to make it well nigh 
worthless. Various others commented on the large expenditure of 
time by faculty members.! “‘You will remember,” wrote one of 
these, “that we spent something like a hundred hours a year in 
meetings. Whether the 600 hours of the six members could have 
been used to better advantage in some other way is a debatable 
question.” 


The answer this member gave to his question is, however, 
characteristic of the general tone of all those answering my in- 
quiry: “My own feeling is that the time was well spent, though I 
admit that some of the sessions were unnecessarily protracted.” 
That is, in spite of discerning reservations, the consensus is that 
the Executive Committee marks a great advance in college admin- 
istration. There was not one suggestion that it should be given 
up for the old system. As several members pointed out, the 
defects in the present arrangement are largely those incident to 
human frailty—professorial frailty in particular, as manifesting 
itself in an aptitude for discussion with natural disinclination to 
give time and effort to executive matters. 


One might add, also, that its defects are partly those which in- 
evitably belong to a democratic administration. Democracy is, 
perhaps, the most expensive and, in respects, the least immediately 
efficient way of government. The question is, is it worth it? My 
own answer is, and I am sure it is the answer of virtually all of 
my colleagues, that, so far as experience at the University of 
Michigan is concerned, it is we// worth it. I myself believe 
thoroughly in the idea of spreading administrative responsibility. 
We may, I think, be less interested here in the advantages of 
faculty representation in executive decisions—which are in them- 

1 Something of the proportions of the tasks assumed by this Committee may 
be inferred from the fact that the faculty of the Arts College numbers 325, exclusive 
of teaching fellows and assistants, and that this staff is responsible for some 4900 
undergraduates, a large proportion of 2400 graduates, and does about forty per 


cent of the work of the College of Engineering and over eighty per cent of the 
undergraduate work of the School of Education. 
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selves undeniably great—than in the benefits that accrue, through 
the active participation in administrative affairs by a considerable 
group of men, to the individual faculty member, to the Faculty in 
general, and to the University as a whole. We live in this country 
under a democratic form of government, the eventual success or 
failure of which must depend to a large extent upon what goes on 
in our schools. The essence of good citizenship in a democracy is 
to be well-informed on community affairs and to be ready to 
assume responsibility when occasion offers. There is, admittedly, 
a tendency in college circles toward cloistered living. Give me 
freedom to do my work, the scholar-teacher says; let the admin- 
istrators take care of details. But, unfortunately, that is the 
very tendency which, extended into civic life, has too often given 
the control of city and state governments over to the wrong kind 
of people. It won’t do for our civic life as a whole; I fear it won’t 
do for colleges and universities, if they are to exercise the proper 
influence in shaping the attitudes of the future Jeaders of our de- 
mocracy. 

The Committee form of government in a college affords a liberal 
course in democratic education. It means that, through the 
years, a relatively large number of representative men learn to as- 
sume a considerable measure of responsibility for the management 
of their own community. It is no small thing that in six years 
twenty-two men from seventeen departments of our Literary 
College have had the advantage of the additional knowledge and 
obligations that go with service on the Executive Committee. 
In ten years that number should grow to some thirty-five. Mul- 
tiply that by five, and you have an idea of the extent to which the 
influence of this plan permeates our institution.! 


The effects of such service are manifold. It gives an oppor- 
tunity for an accurate view of how a college is run; it leads to 
greater insight into the problems of fellow-members of the Faculty, 
of other departments, and of the University as a whole. One 
learns here of the foibles as well as the virtues of his colleagues, of 
the internal squabbles that are wrecking the efficiency of a de- 

1 This is not quite an accurate estimate. The size of the Committees in different 


colleges varies. The Colleges of Engineering, of Architecture, and of Dentistry 
have five men each; the School of Medicine and the Literary College have six each. 
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partment or of wise policy that is making another great. Members 
of such a committee become aware of the difficulties faced by 
administrators in dispensing limited funds with a fair hand, or of 
passing with equal justice on claims to advancement in rank or 
salary; and along with this they develop greater tolerance for ad- 
ministrators and a wiser attitude toward administrative prob- 
lems. The result is a marked reduction in caviling criticism and a 
lessening of the habitual gaps between the faculty and the ad- 
ministration. Conversely, administrators become accustomed 
to paying regard to the faculty point of view, develop a broader per- 
spective, and so avoid the deteriorating effects of too much auto- 
cratic power. With a rotating but permanent committee scru- 
tinizing every important measure, everything is done in the open, 
and any tendency toward favoritism in the allocation of funds, 
promotions, and so forth is effectually eliminated. Under the old 
system the Dean alone acted as the only check upon these impor- 
tant decisions; widely disproportionate allocations could be made 
“without any general knowledge of the fact until after the official 
announcements of completed action.” The committee plan is a 
guarantee against such secret diplomacy. 

Again the committee plan assures continuity. In case of the 
absence, or resignation, or death of a dean, the committee goes on 
functioning. The administration of the College of Engineering 
is at this moment, as a result of the death of Dean Anderson, in 
the hands of its Executive Committee. Moreover, it may be said 
with confidence that under the Committee plan the actual admin- 
istration is generally better. There is likely to be more thorough 
consideration of important problems; given issues are exposed to 
more points of view, and are consequently seen in wider relation- 
ships; there is less chance for snap judgments. Merits such as 
these quite outweigh any defects that may be adduced and argue 
strongly for the wisdom of the system. Experiments in demo- 
cratic procedure should be continual and persistent in American 
educational institutions. If success in democracy can not be at- 
tained here, among the most highly educated few, there would 
seem small hope for it anywhere. 


University of Michigan Crarence DeWitt THorPe 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE CODE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WASHINGTON 

The status of the General Faculty of the University of Washing- 
ton is covered by the following statement in the Administrative 
Code: “Subject to the Board of Regents, and subject further to the 
authority that the board has vested in the various administrative 
officers and subdivisions of the university, the general charge of 
the University is entrusted to the General Faculty of the univer- 
sity. Within this broad jurisdiction of the General Faculty fall 
such matters as (4) general educational policies and welfare; (4) 
regulations affecting student life and activities; (c) requirements 
for admission and graduation and for honors and scholastic per- 
formance generally; (d) approval of candidates for degrees; (e) 
rules of procedure.” This statement but re-defines the traditional 
powers and responsibilities of the faculty. 

For many years, however, the General Faculty of the university 
had been ineffective as a deliberative and legislative body because 
of its size. The university found itself constantly becoming more 
centrifugal, and the faculty found themselves having less and less 
voice in university policies. The Administration was much 
troubled by the situation, as were the Faculty. In the autumn of 
1937 a committee was appointed to consider the whole problem. 
After a comprehensive study of the organization of other institu- 
tions, the committee proposed the establishment of a University 
Senate, which would be the deliberative and policy-forming nu- 
cleus of the General Faculty, elected by the Faculty and respon- 
sible to it. This proposal was approved by the Faculty and Ad- 
ministration, and an administrative code was drawn up. The 
code has been subjected to various amendments, and was put into 
its final form only in December, 1939. 

The Senate at present consists of fifty-four members, one-third 
of whom are elected each year. For purposes of election the vari- 
ous disciplines are arranged in six groups: Humanities, Fine Arts, 
Physical and Biological Sciences, Technology, Social Sciences, 
and Applied Social Sciences. Each twenty-five members of the 
faculty have three representatives on the Senate, nominated and 
chosen by secret ballot. A senator can not immediately succeed 
himself. To be eligible for election one must be of the rank of 
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assistant professor or above, and have served at least three years 
at the university. Deans, however, are not eligible for election, as 
they are organized in the Board of Deans, which is an administra- 
tive and advisory body meeting frequently with the President. 

The duties and organization of the Senate are covered in the 
following paragraphs from the Code: 


The Senate shall serve as the Executive Committee of the Gen- 
eral Faculty and in this capacity shall take such minor recess ac- 
tions as may be desirable temas General Faculty meetings, re- 
porting such actions for approval, disapproval, or modification by 
the General Faculty at its next subsequent meeting. Major re- 
cess actions may be taken if the subsequent approval of the Gen- 
eral Faculty may be confidently expected. 

The Senate shall appoint the all-university committees... . 
Any faculty member is eligible to appointment to university 
committees. 

The Senate shall elect annually an Executive Committee of six 
from its membership. The Senate members of each Faculty group 
« elect one Executive Committee member by means of a mail 

aliot.... 

The Executive Committee shall prepare the agenda for the 
meetings of the Senate. The Executive Committee shall also be a 
Committee on Committees for the purpose of nominating members 
of all standing committees of the Faculty for consideration by the 
Senate. The president shall be chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and of the Committee on Committees. 


At the invitation of the Board of Regents, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Senate is meeting with the Board once each quarter. 
This gives an opportunity for informal discussion and exchange of 
points of view. Presumably the practice will become traditional. 


The President shall be the presiding officer of the Senate. 

The Senate shall receive and discuss reports from all university 
committees and shall present them to the Ponty with their recom- 
mendations thereon. 

The Senate shall act in its own capacity by meeting at least 
twice each quarter, excepting the summer quarter, (1) to consider 
current routine items relating to university life and study, (2) to 
consider desirable adjustments and correlations of university ac- 
tivities, and (3) to consider the better enforcement or desirable 
amendment of university regulations through faculty or other 
appropriate action. 
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The Code also provides for College and Departmental Organi- 
zation as follows: 


The various colleges shall be, in general, autonomous units in all 
matters relating to their particular faculties, subject to the limita- 
tions set forth in Chapter 1, Section 1. 

All matters of policy relating to appointments, promotions, 
budgets, curriculum, and the like, shall be within the jurisdiction 
of the faculty of the department concerned [subject, of course, to 
administrative : 

The faculty in each department and/or college shall decide upon 
the membership, procedures, rules, and regulations for the efficient 
functioning of their respective units. 


The following paragraphs from a recent report of the Executive 
Committee call attention to the difference between the letter and 
the spirit of democratic organization: 


Democratic procedure in the Faculty, to which the University 
Code makes occasional reference, can obviously not be established 
by printed formulas. It depends on the attitudes and habits of 
the men involved. Nor can it be established by a majority of the 
faculty or by the orders of the executive. 

Democracy means not merely the rule of a majority, or the ob- 
servance of certain forms of election and of voting. Its chief re- 
quirement is free discussion and common understanding and good 
will. Its aim is united action that is based on the compromise and 
integration of varied interests. 

Democracy can exist under a wide variety of formal organiza- 
tions. This is evident from the fact that in the university there 
have always been some departments which operated democrati- 
cally and some which did not. Legislation has had very little ef- 
fect on the democratic spirit of departments because the democratic 
spirit is a state of mind in individual men. 


It is thus recognized that the Code in itself can not assure a 
democratic spirit but we are hopeful that it will encourage such a 
spirit and make easier its expression. 

The standing committees of the General Faculty, to which all 
members of the Faculty are eligible but chosen by the Senate, are as 
follows: Athletics, Budget, Campus Planning, Curriculum, 
Graduation, Honors, Library, Public Exercises, Public Relations, 
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Radio, Relations with Secondary Schools and Colleges, Rhodes 
Scholarships, Rules, Schedule and Registration, Student Affairs 
and Student Welfare, Student Campus Organizations, and Student 
Discipline. Such committees as Research and Publications oper- 
ate under the Graduate School. 

The Code is largely self-explanatory, but probably the phase of 
our administrative set-up which will seem most puzzling is the ad- 
justment of powers between the Senate and the individual deans or 
the Board of Deans. It will be helpful to think of the Senate as a 
legislative body and the Board of Deans as an advisory and admin- 
istrative cabinet. No conflict has as yet developed and we are 
not aware of any appreciable jealousy or confusion of powers. 
Each dean presides over his particular faculty, which determines its 
own policies in so far as these do not conflict with the general edu- 
cational policies of the university as a whole. In case such a con- 
flict were to develop, the point at issue, for example with reference 
to entrance requirements or requirements for graduation, would 
probably be reviewed first by the President and then by him 
brought before the Board of Deans and also referred to a standing 
committee or a special committee of the General Faculty. Ulti- 
mately it would come before the General Faculty for final action. 
A maximum of careful consideration would thus be secured. 

Appointments and promotions are first considered by the indi- 
vidual department in accordance with regulations adopted relative 
to the same, which then transmits its recommendations to the dean 
of the college concerned. These recommendations are then re- 
viewed by the dean and the dean of the Graduate School and in 
turn transmitted, along with the recommendations of the two 
deans, to the President for final decision. If differences of opinion 
exist between the department and the deans, or between the deans 
themselves, the issue rests with the President who formulates his 
own recommendations to the Board of Regents. The dean of the 
Graduate School is given a voice because all appointments and pro- 
motions ultimately affect the standards and efficiency of the school. 
Members of a department are also free to put in a minority report. 
Everyone concerned thus has an opportunity to present his views 
to the President. 

Budgets also are initiated by the departments. The dean then 
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reviews the budgets and transmits the recommendations of the 
departments and his own recommendations to the President. 
Since an individual department formulates a budget with its own 
interests and ambitions primarily in mind, and usually requests 
much more than can be granted, the dean must weigh the relative 
claims of departments, just as the President must ultimately 
weigh the requests of the different colleges and schools before mak- 
ing final recommendations to the Board of Regents. 

The Budget Committee of the General Faculty, appointed by 
the Senate, does not concern itself with the details of departmental 
and college budgets, but rather with such broad aspects of the budg- 
etary problem as the ratios between salaries, equipment, and ex- 
penditures for buildings and grounds. 

In so large a university, most of the problems to be solved relate 
to an individual college or school. Yet there are certain broad 
functions and responsibilities that belong by right to the faculty 
as a whole. We are optimistic that our present code will prove 
effective in handling these concerns of the General Faculty. 

Since a General Faculty meeting does not lend itself to the free 
and easy discussion of broad problems of university policy and 
welfare, as for example trends in education or the relations of the 
university to the public schools or the junior colleges, the local 
chapter of the American Association of University Professors in- 
augurated a year ago a series of informal evening gatherings at the 
Faculty Club for such discussion. These forums proved decidedly 
popular and helpful and are being continued this year. Such in- 
formal discussions accomplish far more than any formal faculty 
meetings in encouraging a faculty to think together and work to- 
gether for the common good. 

The writer of this report or the officers of the loca] chapter will be 
glad to answer any questions that arise in connection with the 
Administrative Code. 


University of Washington Freperick M. PapELrorp 
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MEMORIES AND SUGGESTIONS’ 


By H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Professor Ingraham has been so kind that I have almost forgiven 
him for not accepting the invitation I recently extended him to 
speak at a meeting of our Johns Hopkins chapter. I must assure 
you, however, that I am not going to adopt his suggestion and go 
back in my “memories” to the Garden of Eden. Let us, as Ra- 
cine’s judge suggested, pass on to the Deluge. Or rather, let me 
bring you the greetings of the Modern Language Association, 
which begins its meetings here this afternoon. The relations be- 
tween the Modern Language Association and the American As- 
sociation of University Professors have always been excellent. 
I will not compare the two organizations to one of the great powers 
and the League of Nations, for, despite the latter’s recent bold 
expulsion of Russia and expression of sympathy for Finland, it is 
still too weak to be likened to the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. Let me say instead that the Modern Language 
Association is like one of the original thirteen states; the American 
Association of University Professors like the Continental Congress, 
for members of the Modern Language Association, which is over 
fifty years old, helped to create the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, which in a few days will be just twenty-five. 
This last fact makes appropriate some mention of its origins. 

The American Association of University Professors is the out- 
growth of a period in the last century when millionaires ran wild 
and, when death approached, from public spirit, or from desire to 
perpetuate their names, or as conscience money, founded universi- 

1 This paper contains the substance of a talk that I gave at the Annual Meeting 
luncheon of the American Association of University Professors on December 27, 
1939, in New Orleans, Louisiana. When he introduced me Professor Ingraham 
then President of the Association, expressed his satisfaction with my title an 


spoke of Rousseau, some of whose ideas, though full of meaning for the future, went 
back to the Garden of Eden. 
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ties and colleges. It was in this way that one sprung up on the 
Pacific coast, one that subsequently gave a president to the United 
States, one that had on its faculty Professor E. A. Ross, who dis- 
cussed with his students social and economic questions of the day. 
He is said to have remarked—alleged, as the newspaper boys put 
it—that “‘a railroad deal is a railroad steal.’”” The rime was good, 
the taste debatable, but it was nothing to get excited about, even 
if he said it. The founder’s widow, however, her trustees, and the 
president did get excited and Professor Ross was dropped. He 
told me some ten years later that he did not blame the widow, for 
she was surrounded by men who made it impossible for her to 
think he was a proper person to be on her faculty. Some of his 
colleagues retired in protest. Others remained in the hope of 
bettering conditions. The president devised a scheme for excul- 
pating the authorities, invited certain professors in for a secret 
conference, and showed them the documents alleged to be incrimi- 
nating. All went well till my friend Arthur Lovejoy was called. 
After he had seen the papers, he informed the president that he 
would report that there was no justification for the action of the 
university in regard to Ross. So Lovejoy also departed. 

After a brief stay at Washington University, he came on east 
to the Johns Hopkins and there, meditating upon the injustice 
done to so eminent a man as Professor Ross, he came to the con- 
clusion that there should be an organization to which professors 
could appeal under similar circumstances. This need had already 
been obvious to others, but no one had undertaken to do anything 
about it. Lovejoy secured the support of a number of his col- 
leagues, among whom were James W. Bright, who had been presi- 
dent of the Modern Language Association, and J. S. Ames, after- 
wards president of the Johns Hopkins. Letters were addressed to 
a number of professors in other institutions, some of whom were 
delighted to join the movement, while others held off for reasons 
more satisfactory to themselves than they would be to you if you 
knew them. A preliminary meeting was held at the Johns Hopkins 
Club, with delegates from Clark, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins, Princeton, Wisconsin, and Yale. You note that, 
with one exception, they were all privately endowed universities, 
so that the American Association of University Professors was at 
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the beginning distinctly the creation of such institutions. The hair 
of the dog is good for the bite. 

The one exception was, however, important, not only because 
the University of Wisconsin received most heartily Professor Ross 
and because it subsequently gave us our present president, but 
because it sent as its delegate a woman. And as I look around me 
now, I can see how important this fact has become in the large 
attendance of women here. I can see it, too, in the present ar- 
rangements at the Johns Hopkins Club, where this lone woman 
delegate was received with trepidation, but where now, every day 
after five o’clock, there are as many women as men. 

This preliminary gathering decided to call the first official meet- 
ing in the hall of the Chemical Society in New York on January 1, 
1915. Invitations were sent out, one of which I received at Am- 
herst College. I remember being struck, when I appeared at the 
meeting, by the fine appearance of the 250 or more men there 
assembled and by their seriousness of purpose. They seemed to 
be convinced that they were starting something that would live 
long after them. They were not deflected from their purpose either 
by a distinguished rabbi who wanted us to define the term, “uni- 
versity”—a job on which we should still be engaged if we had 
undertaken it—or by an equally distinguished dean who kept 
bobbing up, nine or ten times I counted, with suggestions or 
amendments, apparently intended to impede the process of or- 
ganization. 

There were two points about membership that brought out 
heated discussion. The first was whether we should admit all 
teachers in colleges and universities, or limit ourselves to a selected 
group. As you know, the motion passed was that we should in- 
clude only persons of recognized scholarship or scientific activity 
who had held positions as teachers or research workers for ten 
years. I remember being startled by this “ten years,” as it would 
have eliminated me, but an amendment came to my rescue and 
made an exception of all who, though they had not taught for ten 
years, had been invited to the meeting. I remember, too, Pro- 
fessor Cattell, who advanced into the aisle and declared that, even 
if he remained in a minority of one, he was for a democratic or- 
ganization that would open our doors to all teachers in colleges and 
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universities. His point of view did not prevail at the time, though 
it ultimately did, except for a few restrictions on beginners, but I 
think we proceeded in the wiser manner. A selected group could 
be more easily organized and, especially if composed of persons 
reasonably sure of their jobs, would be more courageous than a 
larger association. We were able to get the society started and 
establish principles that remained those of the organization as it 
grew and its standards of admission became more democratic. 


The other point was the question of admitting those whose 
functions were solely or chiefly administrative. As my relations 
with the two presidents under whom I had served had been ex- 
cellent, I had no objection to admitting them. Some one pointed 
out, moreover, that their numbers were comparatively small, so 
that we could easily outvote them. John Latané replied to this 
argument that, while we should have a great majority on paper, 
they would have the majority at the meetings, for their expenses 
would be paid by the institutions they represented, while we should 
have to pay our own. “We might,” said some kindly professor, 
“let them speak and not vote.” “No,” retorted Professor Cattell, 
“T should prefer to have them vote and not speak.” Just picture 
the scene: 200 university and college presidents sitting for hours 
in silence while members of their faculties debated! 


What settled the matter was the opposition of the West. We in 
the East had to choose between our local administrators and our 
colleagues who most needed our help. There could be no hesita- 
tion, though as a result there was some bitterness among presidents 
who looked back wistfully upon the time when they, too, had been 
liberal, if obscure, professors. Yet President Leutner of Western 
Reserve said to me only last fall, ““You couldn’t have done any- 
thing else.” Indeed, the only thing we could have done would 
have been to make for them a House of Lords, where distinction 


1 This was true of my own president, Alexander Meiklejohn, who, at an Amherst 
alumni dinner, expressed his dissatisfaction over this exclusion of presidents and 
flavored his remarks by saying, “Lancaster can answer this if he wishes.” Lan- 
caster would have been glad to answer in the sense of this paragraph and the last, 
but he discovered that the remark was purely oratorical and that he was given 
no opportunity to speak. Mr. Calvin Coolidge, who was present and had already 
spoken, made no comment. If pressed, he probably would have said of the presi- 
dents, “‘Well, they hire the professors, don’t they?” 
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would have been theirs and power would have remained with us, 
the Commons. 

With the question of the presidents settled, we still had the more 
serious problem of the professors. We had to contend with two 
groups, with a right wing, self-satisfied, undisturbed in their 
chairs, unwilling to trouble their academic calm for the sake of 
brothers in distress, and a left wing that wanted us to unionize, to 
conduct sympathetic strikes, to join the American Federation of 
Labor—I might say the Congress of Industrial Organization if it 
had then been in existence. But fortunately for us a middle course 
was followed, one that has proved the wisdom of our leaders by its 
success. To keep us on this course there was need for constant 
labor, keenness, and tact. 

A great many men worked for the American Association of 
University Professors, Dewey, Seligman, Wigmore, and others I 
might name, but we owe most, I think, to two: Lovejoy, our 
founder, and Tyler, who became secretary in 1916. They were a 
rare combination: Lovejoy with his sound judgment and pitiless 
logic, the terror of oratorical presidents; Tyler with his infinite 
tact and ceaseless labor in behalf of the organization. Once when 
a Bolshevik member urged that we should not tolerate the inter- 
ference of the privileged caste with the rights of a suffering brother 
Tyler calmed him with the remark, “But, you know, we are 
not omnipotent, we are only omniscient.” This, I think, should 
be taken as our motto, for it is our omniscience that curbs omnipo- 
tence. 

And now that our fight has been largely won, we must realize 
that our situation is somewhat different from what it was in 1915. 
Not only have we put the fear of God into wayward hearts, but 
we have educated by membership in our organization many whose 
work is at present wholly or largely administrative. The world 
is now looking to America for leadership in cultural and scientific 
matters as it never did before. I hear it from all sides, from Eng- 
land and France, from China and India. We in institutions of 
learning should respond by our exertions and one of our essential 
endeavors should be to harmonize the various elements in aca- 
demic life. Moreover, we have taken the position that we are 
not hired men but collaborators and one expects more of partners 
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in the firm than of temporary employees. We must, then, take to 
heart the interests of the institution with which we are connected 
quite as much as administrative officers do. Someone must think 
for the institution as a whole. If a professor is concerned only with 
his own department, if he flits from university to university, 
thinking only of his salary or his personal comfort, he encourages 
authorities to exclude us from their counsels. If we fail to concern 
ourselves with university matters in the large, trustees, presidents, 
and deans will surely rush in where we disdain to tread. 

There is another suggestion I should like to make, especially in 
view of the international situation. The future of many studies is 
in our hands, but we are hampered by lack of funds for publica- 
tion. This need is felt especially in social sciences and languages, 
where the book is more important than the article. Costs are al- 
ready mounting here, while European presses are lying idle or are 
being turned into machines for propaganda. As the editor of a 
journal that publishes bibliographies of scholarly work concerned 
with English, German, and the Romance languages, I have been 
especially conscious of this decline. Spain Jed the way three years 
ago and other countries are fast following in her steps. We still 
have material from publications that appeared before or shortly 
after the present war broke out, but there will be scarcely enough 
to get us through this academic year, and next year—what? I 
hope that the American Association of University Professors will 
impress upon faculties and benefactors the greatness of our need, 
not only for research, but for its expression. I am sure there is 
much material lying idle that could be brought out if authors were 
not troubled by the constant thought of the cost of publication. 

In this connection I would speak of something that has worried 
me for some time and has already, I believe, been called to your 
attention by one of my colleagues. I refer to the matter of joint 
authorship between teacher and student. There are, of course, 
cases in which this is justified, but there is a danger, especially in 
certain departments, of great abuse. When the system becomes 
established, it is hard to resist. The others do it, why should not 
I? Indeed, if it were universally established, I should not object, 
for, to find the true author, one would have only to look at the 
second of the two names. But at present there is sad confusion. 
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Both the teacher and the student suffer. A professor in the 
Netherlands used regularly to put his name before that of his 
students on the cover of their publications. One day he brought 
out a book that was mainly his own, but everybody supposed 
it was the work of the assistant whose name appeared after the 
professor’s on the cover. The other day a colleague said to me, 
‘“‘He has done very substantia] work, not merely what appears in 
joint publications with students.” 

A young scholar should be encouraged to do his own work and 
be held responsible for it. He should not be deprived of his one 
ewe-lamb in order that his teacher should have a superfluous dish 
on his table. Ample acknowledgment of indebtedness can be made 
inside the cover. “But,” say the instructors, ‘““we have to spend 
all our time on our students and, if our names don’t appear with 
theirs, they won’t appear at all.” One evil to compensate for 
another. The instructor should be given time for independent 
work. He should not coddle his student. If he does most of the 
work, the student should not get a degree for it; if he does not, 
his name should not appear on the cover. This seems to me self- 
evident, but I find men to whom it is not obvious in the least. 
Here is an opportunity for the American Association of University 
Professors to step in and establish an ethical code that wil] remove 
this blight from our research work. 

But I have already kept you too long. May the memory of 
what we have accomplished help you to put into effect these sug- 
gestions and many others. 
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SHALL I ACCEPT? 


By ELIOT G. FAY 
The Citadel 


College and university presidents, deans, and departmental 
heads ordinarily scrutinize quite carefully the qualifications of 
applicants for positions on the teaching staffs of their respective 
institutions. They inquire concerning the candidate’s educational 
training, professional experience, scholarly publications, member- 
ship in learned societies, personality, and character. Some of 
them ask questions, I am sorry to say, about his racial, religious, 
and political affiliations. All of them require letters of reference 
from persons of consequence in the educational world. 

Since college and university executives are so careful in their 
selection of a professor, it would seem only reasonable that the 
professor should exercise similar caution in his acceptance of a new 
position. Unfortunately he does not always do so. Professors 
are notorious for their lack of skill in practical affairs. Moreover 
the grass tends invariably to look greener on the other side of the 
fence. A professor is very apt to overlook the advantages of his 
present situation, and to exaggerate its disadvantages to an ab- 
surd degree. Hence, when the offer of a new position comes 
along, he is liable to snap it up with undue haste, only to find him- 
self dissatisfied and vainly pining for that which is no more. 

Haste, in accepting a college or university post, is altogether 
unnecessary. Of course a few executives may resent the loss of 
time involved in an exchange of letters. Fair-minded individuals, 
however, will never object to a reasonable amount of correspond- 
ence. I myself, before accepting a position at the institution 
with which I am now connected, risked asking the President for 
certain details which had not been included in his original letter. 
The President, far from being annoyed, told me promptly, frankly, 
and cheerfully just what I wanted to know. This resulted in an 
understanding which I have never had any reason to regret. 
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A college teacher, like anybody else, should try to remember 
that it is bad policy to allow oneself to be hurried into any sort of 
undertaking. To delay alittle for the purpose of consideration and 
reflection may, occasionally, result in his loss of a “golden op- a 
portunity.” It is much more likely to result in saving him from 
the commission of an egregious blunder. He ought by all means 4 
to wait a while and think it over. Think it over, yes, but in the 
light of what? What considerations ought to guide a man in 
making up his mind on such a point? That is the question I 
propose to answer in the following pages, out of my own experi- 
ence and that of numerous friends in my profession. 


II 


There are eight or ten things, it seems to me, that a college « 
teacher needs to know before he can decide intelligently whether if 
to accept or to refuse an offer from another institution. Several a 
of these things, which I shall discuss later on, he can learn only 
through private investigation. Most of them, however, he can on 
discover by means of correspondence or conversation with his 
prospective employer. This gentleman, indeed, will probably 
supply at least three facts in his initial letter. ‘Dear Dr. A,” 
he wants to know, “Will you accept an assistant professorship in 
modern languages at X, with an annual salary of $2750?” Good! ‘a 
Dr. A already knows the rank, the department, and the salary 
that await him if he goes to X. 


Does he, however, know enough about these things? That 
rank, for instance, how does it compare with the academic rank 
that he holds at present? Remember, Dr. A, that an assistant 
professorship at a small college is equivalent only to an instructor- 
ship at a great university. Indeed, the assistant professorship .. “< 
may be the lowest rank at a small college, whereas at a great a : 
university there are commonly two grades, the instructorship and xs 
the assistantship, below the assistant professorship. These things a 
must be taken into consideration before moving from a university 
to a college, or vice versa. 


Doctor A has been offered an assistant professorship in modern 
languages. ‘Modern languages,” though, may mean any one of 
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a number of things. At most universities a professor of modern 
languages teaches one, or possibly two, of the following subjects: 
French, German, Spanish, Italian. He is almost never asked to 
combine German with one of the Romance languages. At many 
colleges, on the other hand, a modern language professor may have 
to teach both French and Spanish, or both French and German, or 
even—perish the thought!—French, German, and Spanish, all 
three. The necessity of teaching so many subjects makes it ex- 
tremely difficult for the professor to maintain genuine proficiency 
in any. 

Even if the professor knows that he will be expected to teach 
only one or two subjects, he may still be in doubt as to what pro- 
portion of his work wiil be of a purely elementary nature. Now it 
is true that an elementary class requires the very finest sort of 
teaching. It is a compliment, in a sense, to be asked to do a 
certain amount of this type of work. Even a full professor has no 
right to refuse to do his normal share of it. At the same time 
nobody wants to have a schedule consisting of nothing but ele- 
mentary teaching. What could be a more stupid waste than to 
take a man who is an expert in French Romantic verse and force 
him to spend all of his time teaching the simple tenses of the verb 
avoir? 

The salary mentioned to Dr. A is $2750. This is perhaps two 
hundred dollars more than he receives at present. Ah, but there’s 
many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip in this matter of salary! 
Is the salary absolutely clear, or is it subject to some sort of dis- 
count? Here are a few of the things that may happen to consume 
a part of the professor’s salary: (1) It may suffer a “cut” resulting 
from some economic depression from which the institution has not 
recovered; (2) It may be reduced by a substantial levy for group 
insurance or for old-age pensions; (3) It may shrink in purchas- 
ing power as a consequence of the high cost of living in a certain 
locality; or (4) It may be depleted by the necessity of traveling 
four or five thousand miles each year between the institution and 
the parental home. 

A two hundred dollar increase in salary may conceivably turn 
out to be a two hundred dollar loss. Suppose, for example, that 
the professor now receives $2550 in exchange for nine months of 
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teaching. He teaches also in summer school, for which he is paid 
$400 more. This nets him an income of $2950 as contrasted with 
$2750 if he goes to teach at X, which has no summer school. It 
may develop that there is a summer school at X, but that the new 
professor will be expected to teach in it without any extra com- 
pensation. In that case not only will his salary be two hundred 
dollars less than it is at present, but his academic year will be just 
as long as ever! 


Ill 


Doctor A is now aware that the letter sent to him by the execu- 
tive at X does not say all that there is to say concerning rank, 
courses, and salary. Doctor A will have to write and question 
the executive a little further on these matters. He will have to 
question him on other matters too, notably on the matter of tenure. 
How secure, exactly, is the post at X? Is it assured for life, sub- 
ject only to efficiency and to good behavior? Is it guaranteed for 
five years? Three years? Two? Does it carry a one-year con- 
tract, to be renewed if circumstances warrant? Is it perhaps 
a distinctly temporary position, available only so long as the 
permanent incumbent remains away on leave? 

University instructorships are notoriously insecure. Many 
universities offer instructorships as bait to indigent young men in 
order to induce them to become students in the graduate school. 
These young men may develop into instructors of the highest 
type. No matter, as soon as they have won their Ph.D.’s they 
must be off. The department must have jobs to offer to a fresh 
crop of impecunious graduate students. The graduate students 
could do much better work if only they could be subsidized in 
some other way, leaving them free to devote all of their time to 
preparing for the doctoral examinations. 

Some universities hire instructors who already have their 
Ph.D.’s. They frequently keep them only four or five years, 
however, then either promote them or “let them go.” Since 
promotions are necessarily very few, the majority have to go. 
A new group of young Ph.D.’s will be engaged, only to be “‘let go” 
in their turn at the end of the stipulated period. I have heard a 
dozen explanations for this unfortunate policy. The explanation 
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that carries the greatest weight appears to be, I regret to say, that 
it is cheaper to bring in a new man at the minimum salary than to 
retain an experienced man whose salary has been raised. In 
any case the inevitable result of constant changes in personnel is 
bound to be a deterioration in the quality of instruction. 


In his letter of inquiry to be sent to the executive, Dr. A will 
probably want to ask about the prospects for advancement after 
he has taught at X for several years. His youth will soon be gone, 
and he would not care to have middle age discover him chained 
hopelessly to an assistant professorship. The teacher’s chances of 
promotion will depend to some extent on who it is that stands 
above him in the line. If his senior is a man of sixty-five, it is 
probable that he will retire soon. If on the contrary he is in his 
forties, it is possible that he will continue to teach at X for twenty 
years. He may of course be planning to go before long to another 
institution, in which case someone will be called to take his place. 


What is the policy at X with regard to filling those vacancies 
that do, from time to time, arise? In some departments it may be 
customary to bring in a stranger from outside, on the theory that 
one specialist in the eighteenth century must be replaced by 
another specialist in the eighteenth century. Other departments 
may promote somebody who is a member of the staff already. 
How do they select the individual to be promoted? Is it done in 
accordance with length of service, or on the basis of demonstrated 
merit? Procedure in such matters is very far from standardized, 
and it is difficult to know what to expect. 


Oh, yes. Dr. A remembers, just before sealing his letter, that 
he has neglected to inquire about the teaching load. At X, how 
many hours per week will he be given to teach? If his subject is 
history, or especially English, with a plethora of themes to read, 
he may consider twelve hours to be enough. If he teaches Latin 
or mathematics he can handle fifteen hours without excessive 
strain. A teacher of physics or chemistry can take eighteen, since 
several hours are spent in supervision of the laboratory and not 
in actual classroom instruction. Because advanced courses de- 
mand a large amount of preparation, the professor who teaches 
them should not be overloaded with an excessively heavy sched- 
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ule. The time spent in preparation is reduced, naturally, if a 
man teaches two or more sections of a single course. 

One’s teaching load at a college is apt to be much heavier than 
it would be at a university. Moreover, there are many peculiar 
demands upon the time of a college professor. Attendance at 
chapel, supervision of undergraduate organizations, chaperonage 
at student dances, presence at plays, lectures, and concerts, extra 
instruction, adult education, advisory work, even recruiting stu- 
dents—these are some of the things that a college teacher may 
expect. Such things will leave him little leisure for study, writing, 
or research; but then, it may be that he doesn’t mind. 


IV 


While Dr. A is awaiting a second and more explicit letter from 
the executive at X, he will do well to undertake a certain amount of 
investigation on his own initiative. The academic standing of X, 
if he is unfamiliar with it, is the first thing that he should in- 
vestigate. An educational directory, borrowed from the refer- 
ence shelves of the library, will inform him as to the institution’s 
age, size, and material endowment. Although these factors are 
not the only ones that count, yet it is true that the older, larger, 
and richer schools are usually more stable than the newer, smaller, 
and poorer ones. The former pay their faculties, they pay them 
in full, and they pay them punctually. They keep their promises, 
for the simple reason that they can afford to do so. 

As for choosing between a college and a university, there is doubt- 
less something to be said on either side. If a man’s chief interest 
is in teaching, he may be better off in a small college. If his great 
ambition is research, then he belongs definitely in a university. 
Colleges often point complacently to research performed by mem- 
bers of their faculties, but they do not always promote the pro- 
fessors by whom such research has been performed. In making 
promotions the college tends to emphasize seniority, whereas the 
university tends to emphasize merit. At many colleges the best 
positions are held by men and women who have little if any pro- 
fessional standing, but who have cautiously stuck to the same in- 
stitution for twenty or thirty years. At most universities the 
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highest rewards are given to men who may have arrived only the 
year before last, but who have made themselves known in their 
respective fields of scholarship. 

At the office of his local registrar Dr. A can obtain a copy of the 
latest catalog from X. This catalog will tell him, among other 
things, what is the approximate rating of that particular depart- 
ment of which he may perhaps become a member. How large is 
the department? Who is at the head of it? How well trained, as 
evidenced by degrees, are its various professors and instructors? 
It would not be pleasant for Dr. A if he went to X and found him- 
self a member of an inferior department, composed of individuals 
without influence among their colleagues. 

Departments of language, literature, and the fine arts no longer 
seem to hold their own at colleges for men. Men students tend to 
gravitate towards science and especially towards economics. 
Therefore a teacher of French, English, or the history of painting 
will probably find his subject flourishing more luxuriantly at a co- 
educational college or university. The department there will be 
a large one, ably headed and adequately staffed. It will cater to 
the needs of a considerable number of student majors. There 
will be numerous advanced courses, well attended. Such en- 
thusiasm on the part of his students makes the professor’s task 
infinitely more stimulating than it would be if he were restricted 
to teaching elementary courses for sluggish freshmen who take 
them simply because they are required. 

A study of the catalog from X will show Dr. A approximately 
how he would stand in relation to the other members of his de- 
partment. Would he occupy a position somewhere near the mid- 
dle of the list, or would he be relegated to the very bottom? To 
be the junior member of a department is, for a man of superior 
training, long experience, and proven ability, definitely irksome. 
To be in such a position when one’s seniors are people of inferior 
training and less experience may be actually demoralizing. 

If a professor has been offered the headship of a department, he 
will have to face problems of a very special nature. A group of 
subordinates considerably older than himself might find it some- 
what difficult to adjust themselves to his leadership. Men and 
women who have taught at a given institution fer many years 
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invariably dislike being placed under the guidance of a newcomer. 
A tactful head should be able to overcome such dislike within a 
reasonable length of time. Occasionally, however, he may find 
himself opposed, either openly or secretly, by some veteran who 
covets, and will never cease to covet, the headship for himself. 
Should this veteran happen to be the niece of the chairman of the 
board of trustees, the head will probably live to rue the day upon 
which he decided to assume administrative responsibilities. 


I have tried to indicate, in the foregoing pages, some of the 
things a professor ought to know before accepting a new position. 
A college or university executive can, and should, assist the pro- 
fessor by offering the position in terms at least as clear as the 
following: ‘“‘Will you accept an assistant professorship of modern 
languages at X, with an annual salary of $2750? At X the assist- 
ant professorship stands next to the highest rank, since we do not 
have the associate professorship. If you come to X, as I hope 
you will, you will be asked to teach three classes in intermediate 
and advanced French, and two classes in elementary and inter- 
mediate Spanish. Your salary will be paid in exchange for nine 
months’ teaching. There is no summer school at X.” 

A professor, having received a letter similar to the one above, 
and feeling interested in the position offered, should reply to the 
college executive somewhat in the following vein: “I assume 
that the position you have so kindly offered me is a permanent one. 
Will you be good enough to tell me whether X provides its faculty 
with contracts, and if so, for how long a period? Do you antici- 
pate any vacancy of professorial rank within the next few years, 
and would I then be eligible for promotion? Tell me, if you 
please, how many hours will be included in my teaching schedule. 
Are there any duties, such as tutorial or advisory work, that 
would be added to this schedule? I hope that I should have a 
certain amount of time free for research.” 

After sending such a letter to the college executive, the professor 
may, as we have suggested, profitably consult an educational 
directory and a catalog from X. With the aid of these he can 
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tabulate the advantages and the disadvantages of a position at 
that institution. Perhaps his table, when finished, will look some- 
thing like this: “‘X is a college of liberal arts established in 1910 
and having at the present time an enrolment of four hundred 
students. Founded under the auspices of the-—-—————Church, 
it is located in an industrial community from which it receives 
no financial support. X is a college for men only. Its depart- 
ments of economics, journalism, and education are large, but the 
humanities appear to be sadly neglected. The department of 
modern languages, of which I should be the junior member, con- 
sists of three people only. Professor Watkins, the head, has 
taught at X for thirty years, but possesses only a Master’s degree 
and has no publications to his credit. Miss Lincoln, an assistant 
professor, has taught there for twenty years with nothing but an 
A.B. (from X!). It seems that she is to inherit Professor Watkins’ 
badge of office. As for me, I think that I shall remain sensibly 
where I am, at any rate until something really better comes 
along.” 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION' 


By CLAUDE C. NEET 


Massachusetts State College 


The problem of the improvement of college instruction is one 
in which most college faculties and administrators are interested, 
but, unfortunately, the obstacles encountered in improving teach- 
ing are many. The foremost of these difficulties probably lies in 
the fact that there is little agreement as to exactly what constitutes 
good teaching, or how to measure it. There are administrators 
and instructors who maintain that good teaching can be judged 
only in terms of the final product—the “educated citizen.” There 
are others who characterize good teaching as the stimulation of the 
student to learn through his own efforts, guided by the teacher, 
rather than the giving of information by the teacher. In most 
concepts of teaching the end result, rather than technique and 
methods, is the important consideration. 

Another difficulty in improving teaching is that to date there 
have been too few sound experimental studies dealing with methods 
and principles of higher education. Several important reasons for 
this paucity of experimental data are: (1) the difficulty of con- 
trolling experiments at this level, (2) the concentration of efforts 
by most of the interested teaching profession on problems of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, (3) the prevalence of opinion 
among many college instructors that research abilities are highly 
indicative of good teaching abilities, and (4) the idea that each 
teacher should work out his own salvation as to techniques and 
methods. The present writer is of the belief that good results in 
the improvement of teaching will be obtained only when con- 
siderable data have been published, so that those interested may 
have experimental evidence upon which to base their teaching 

1 Abstract of a statement formulated by a special committee of the faculty of 


which the writer was the chairman. Mimeographed copies of the full report are 
available on request. 
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procedures. Until that time comes, instruction will be dependent 
upon the intelligence, training, judgment, interests, abilities, and 
whims of the individual instructor, and upon the specific college 
and departmental regulations governing instructors. 

This paper gives a brief account of the method which has been 
used to deal with the problem of the improvement of instruction 
at Massachusetts State College, a typical land-grant college. 
From time to time, faculty committees have been appointed to 
make recommendations; outside speakers have talked to the 
faculty on college teaching methods; and the President and the 
Dean have spoken at faculty meetings on the importance of im- 
proving instruction. Thinking that a general statement of teach- 
ing principles applicable to this college would be an additional 
aid, Dr. Hugh P. Baker, President of the College, in 1937 ap- 
pointed a faculty committee to formulate such a statement. 

The committee started its activities by surveying the available 
literature dealing with the improvement of instruction. As was 
expected, it found many articles, books, and surveys on the topic, 
but very few, if any, which dealt with specific methods of teach- 
ing, and practically none which presented uncontroversial data. 
Because of this lack of data, the diversity of subject matter, and 
the consequent variety of possible teaching methods at the college 
level, many of the recommendations made by the committee 
dealt with aspects of the teaching situation which are not primarily 
teaching principles but which have a direct bearing on effective 
teaching. A fewer number dealt with specific teaching methods. 

The majority of the recommendations from the original com- 
mittee report are cited below; those of purely local character and 
of no probable interest to other colleges are omitted. None of the 
discussions of these recommendations are included here. It was 
recommended: 

1. That each department hold meetings at least once a month 
for the purpose of discussing departmental teaching and related 
problems, and that minutes of these meetings be filed each month 
at the President’s Office. 

2. That new instructors be thoroughly oriented by department 
heads as to duties, grading system, methods of handling absences, 
and other matters pertaining to their work. 
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3. That instructors be urged to keep up to date with the litera- 
ture in their fields so that their courses may profit by recent ad- 
vances. 

4. That instructors be encouraged to do whatever research 
they can, provided their teaching loads permit; the nature of the 
research should be determined in general by the individual him- 
self. 

5. Course content. 

a. That departments determine the actual needs of students in 
“service,” background, and required courses, especially freshman 
and sophomore courses, in light of the college objectives. 

+. That an attempt be made to correlate the subject matter of 
various sections of the same course when taught by more than one 
instructor. 

6. Examinations. 

a. That the exemption of large numbers of students from 
final examinations be discouraged. 

b. That each department discuss the matter of the length of the 
final examination in an effort to determine whether the present 
two-hour period is of sufficient length for all of the courses offered. 

c. That careful consideration be given to the amount which the 
final examination should count in determining the student’s grade 
in a course. 

d. That instructors investigate the possibilities of the so-called 
new-type objective examinations. 

e. That each department consider carefully the question of 
comprehensive examinations for its major students. 

7. Grading system. 

a. That grading be as objective as possible. 

6. That instructors and departments make an effort to give an 
adequate number of quizzes and examinations. 

c. That, unless an adequate number of quizzes or examinations 
are given, instructors consider grading according to the normal 
distribution curve, especially where large classes are involved. 

8. That consideration be given to the nature and amount of 
“outside” work—i. e., number and length of term papers, prob- 
lems, length of assignments, etc.—required of students. 

9. That consideration be given by the different departments to 
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the question of the limitation of class size; that, wherever possible 
and desirable the size of classes be reduced to a point where class 
discussions can be conducted. 

10. That instructors construct plans for each course as a whole, 
and for class hours. 

11. That instructors consider the relative merits of formal 
lecture and discussion methods of conducting classes. 

12. That instructors realize the importance of making vivid to 
students the applications and human values of the subject matter. 

13. That the adoption of a reading period be seriously con- 
sidered. 

14. That the faculty firmly stress to the students the practical 
and academic importance and distinction of honors courses so that 
both faculty and students will attach more prestige to these courses, 
and that all departments give honors courses when they have 
students who qualify for such work. 

The original thirty-seven page statement of teaching principles, 
after being submitted to the President, was mimeographed and 
sent to the heads of departments who made it available for the use 
of staff members. At a later date a faculty meeting was called to 
consider some of the measures, and from time to time informal 
discussions have been held. 

In summarizing the results of this committee report, that is, the 
actual effect on the improvement of instruction at Massachusetts 
State College, a few statements can be made at this time. It 
should be remembered that it is difficult to measure the effectiveness 
of such an undertaking, but statements from division and depart- 
ment heads and from individual instructors indicate that the re- 
port has been of real value in stimulating interest in teaching 
methods and in getting instructors to think more clearly about 
teaching and research problems. Some departments have 
altered a number of their procedures and many instructors have 
indicated their approval of, interest in, and willingness to try out 
suggestions. 
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Author-Publisher Contracts 


In 1935 a special committee was appointed by the Council of 
the Association to study author-publisher contracts. This com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Professor J. M. Cormack of the 
University of Southern California, has prepared tentative drafts of 
such contracts which are now available to the profession. Mem- 
bers of the Association who may be interested are invited to re- 
quest copies, to study them, and to make suggestions for their im- 
provement. Contracts have been sent to a number of publishers 
who assisted the committee in its work, with a similar request for 
suggestions. As soon as it is felt that these model contracts can 
be placed in final form they will be published in the Bu/letin. 

Requests for copies of these tentative model contracts should be 
addressed to the General Secretary of the Association, 744 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Regional Meetings 


Announcements 
Regional meetings of the Association are being held at the 
following places on the dates indicated: 


Aurora, New York May 4 
Chicago, Illinois April 27 
Greensboro, North Carolina May 18 
Huntington, West Virginia April 20 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa April 20 
Terre Haute, Indiana April 20 
Warrensburg, Missouri April 18 


Members of participating chapters and at other nearby institutions 
are urged to attend and to invite non-members. 


New York City 


The fifth annual conference of members of the Association in the 
area of New York City was held on Saturday, March 16, in the 
Men’s Faculty Club of Columbia University. The conference was 
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attended by 116 members from the following institutions: Adelphi, 
Barnard, Brooklyn, City, Hunter, New Jersey State Teachers at 
Montclair and at Newark, Queens, Smith, and Wagner Colleges; 
Columbia, Fordham, New York, and St. John’s Universities; 
and Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 

Professor John Whyte of Brooklyn College was the presiding 
officer at the morning session which convened at 10:30. He 
introduced Professor I. L. Kandel of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who read a paper on “The Evaluation of Faculty 
Services.” Professor Kandel, after referring to the Michigan 
study of the same title and the Harvard report on personnel, gave 
his views regarding what things are of value in faculty services. 
An interesting discussion, led by Professor Ruth Mohl of Adelphi 
College, followed his address. Members of the Association ex- 
changed views on many topics, including visiting of classes of 
probationers, and student appraisals of faculty members. 

The morning session was followed at one o’clock by a luncheon, 
at which President-elect George N. Shuster of Hunter College 
presided. The guest of honor was Professor James T. Shotwell 
of Columbia University who gave an address on “The Réle of the 
Teacher in War Time.” President Harry D. Gideonse of Brooklyn 
College led the discussion which followed. The meeting adjourned 
at 3:30. 

The Committee on Arrangements was composed of the following 
members: Professors Joseph Allen and W. I. Brandt of The City 
College, Jewell Hughes Bushey of Hunter College, H. J. Carman 
of Columbia University, Virginia Harrington of Brooklyn College, 
and George B. Vetter of New York University. 


Pullman, Washington 


An informal open meeting was held by members of the Associa- 
tion on December 27, 1939, at the State College of Washington in 
Pullman in conjunction with the joint convention of the Pacific 
Coast Economic Association and the Pacific Coast Sociological 
Society. There were 34 members and 4 non-members present, rep- 
resenting 16 institutions and 14 chapters of the Association. 

The meeting was called to order by Professor Herman J. Deutsch 
of the host college and member of Committee E on Organization 
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and Conduct of Chapters. He introduced Dr. E. Neige Tod- 
hunter, president of the local chapter, who welcomed the visitors 
to Pullman. Professor Deutsch then outlined various alternatives 
for consideration with a view to obtaining some expression of 
opinion on the matter of subsequent meetings. He presented the 
following questions: 

1. Should there be regular meetings of Association members in 
conjunction with the conventions of academic groups? 

2. Should such meetings be entirely informal, semi-formal 
(semi-official), or official in character? 

3. Should such meetings be regional or inter-regional? 

4. Where and with what groups should such meetings take 
place? 

5. What should be the nature of the programs? 
Following discussion of these points, it was voted that a com- 
mittee be appointed to facilitate cooperation between the repre- 
sentatives in Committee E in adjoining regions and the executive 
committees of the Pacific Coast Economic Association and the 
Pacific Coast Sociological Society, with a view to providing one 
session for the discussion of problems of the American Association 
of University Professors at the next joint convention of the two 
groups. It was also voted that it be the view of the group that 
all academic conventions, regardless of time or place, would 
afford a proper occasion for a coinciding session of Association 
members for the purpose of discussing professional problems. 


Washington, D. C. 


A luncheon meeting for members of the Association in the 
District of Columbia and in Maryland was held on March 9 at 
the Harrington Hotel in Washington. There was an attendance 
of 61 persons, representing the following institutions: Goucher, 
Hood, St. John’s, Wilson Teachers, and Western Maryland 
Colleges; American, Catholic, George Washington, and Howard 
Universities; the University of Maryland, and the United States 
Naval Academy. Professor Grace H. Beardsley of Goucher 
College was the presiding officer. 

Reports of progress in the formulation and adoption of state- 
ments of academic freedom and tenure at their respective institu- 
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tions were made by the following members: Professors E. C. 
Stowell, American University; Mitchell Dreese, George Washing- 
ton University; Louise R. Heath, Hood College; and Dudley 
Woodward, Howard University. Dr. Ralph E. Himstead, General 
Secretary of the Association, spoke briefly concerning develop- 
ments affecting academic freedom and tenure. 

Dr. Fred J. Kelly, Chief of the Division of Higher Education of 
the United States Office of Education, was the principal speaker. 
His subject was “Recent Developments in the Field of Higher 
Education.” In his address, a summary of which follows, he pre- 
sented and explained certain trends in these areas. 

The severa] state governments are for various reasons, among 
them financial, becoming increasingly conscious of their responsi- 
bility for developing a unified system of education. Evidence of 
this trend is found in the movement to unify public institutions of 
higher learning within states under the direction of a single re- 
sponsible board and the elimination of the duplication of courses 
in specialized fields. He referred particularly to the developments 
in Oregon and North Dakota. This trend, he said, had affected 
privately endowed colleges profoundly and many of them are 
seeking to have a part in the general educational program of the 
state. 

Graduate schools, particularly in the liberal arts, are becoming 
more aware of their teacher-training function and are beginning 
to take over that function instead of leaving the task of training 
teachers to departments of education. 

The development of junior colleges has had the effect of in- 
creasing the competition for students, thus complicating the 
problem of finance in higher education, and it has also helped to 
foster the belief that the period of specialization in the senior 
college is too short. Dr. Kelly pointed out that a probable result 
of the development of the junior college would be to increase the 
regular work of the senior college to three years above that of the 
junior college. 

The expanding function of the Federal Government is a fourth 
significant trend, of which he gave several illustrations. 

The colleges and universities are seeking better motivation on 
the part of students. Dr. Kelly deplored the fact that many 
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college students still expect the professors and the college to 
educate them. He urged that college and university teachers do 
all in their power to encourage students to assume responsibility 
for participating in the educative process. He stated that there 
are many indications that students are willing to assume such 
responsibility if given any encouragement. 


Chapter Activities 


Berea College. The chapter is holding a series of carefully 
planned meetings during the present academic year. The sub- 
jects and the speakers are: “Educational and Social Experiments 
in China,” President Francis S. Hutchins; “How My Mind Has 
Changed in the Past Ten Years,” Professors Julia Allen, T. A. 
Hendricks, and W. W. Noll; ‘Geologic Aspects of Berea Scenery,” 
Professor W. G. Burroughs; ““The Status of Universities in the 
Present Crisis,’’ Professor W. G. Ross, and ‘“The Influence of War 
on Teachers in American Colleges and Universities,” Dean A. G. 
Weidler; ‘‘Parliamentary Influence in Eighteenth Century 
London Politics,” Professor Alfred J. Henderson; and “An 
Analysis of the Mountain-Pronunciation Problem at Berea,” 
Professor W. A. Hackett. 


University of New Hampshire. At a luncheon meeting of the 
chapter on February 29, the topic considered was the problems of 
the student adviser, with special reference to technology students, 
liberal arts students, and freshmen regardless of college. Dr. J. E. 
Bachelder outlined several limiting factors in advisory work: 
varying philosophies of education; the student’s purpose in 
attending college; knowledge, judgment, skill, and vision of the 
faculty adviser; financial resources and physical facilities for 
advisory work; and responsibility and relationship of high 
school to college. Discussion of these problems concluded the 
meeting. 


New Jersey State Teachers College (Newark). On February 13 
the members at the State Teachers College of Newark, New 
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Jersey, held a formal installation meeting to mark the recent 
organization of the chapter. Professor Joseph Allen of The City 
College in New York, Associate Member in metropolitan New 
York for Region 2 of Committee E on Organization and Conduct 
of Chapters, was the speaker. His subject was, “Why and What 
Is the Association?” At the opening of his address, Professor 
Allen stated that two tendencies have seriously hampered the 
progress of education, namely: (1) the control of education almost 
exclusively by laymen, and (2) the natural desire of teachers to 
become specialists, each in his own subject. Following a dis- 
cussion of the situation created by these tendencies, Professor 
Allen emphasized the influence of the principles of the Association 
supported by a large membership throughout the country. He 
summarized the work of the major committees of the Association, 
stressing the réle of each in furthering the welfare of all the mem- 
bers of the profession and that of higher education. 


University of Southern California. The chapter held an 
open luncheon meeting on Feburary 21 which was attended by 


39 persons. Dr. Dinsmore Alter of California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chairman of Committee Q on Preparation and Qualifica- 
tion of Teachers, was the guest speaker. Dr. Alter summarized 
the work accomplished by the Committee and described the 
specific objectives it has set in its study of the major problems in 
the selection and training of teachers for elementary and secondary 
schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


Swarthmore College, 1921-1939 


The following are excerpts from the final report of Dr. Frank 
Aydelotte, President of Swarthmore College, presented in Decem- 
ber, 1939. Dr. Aydelotte has resigned as President of Swarthmore 
College to become Director of the Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton, New Jersey. 


When I accepted the presidency of Swarthmore in 1921 I did so 
because I saw here an opportunity to carry out a long-cherished 
plan for the improvement of undergraduate work in American 
colleges. . . . 

It was my belief that the root of the difficulty in the United 
States lay not in any lack of brains or ambition on the part of 
American students or American college professors, but rather in 
the fact that in our far-flung academic system, in high schools and 
colleges, substantially the same requirements obtained for all 
students, and that the best were therefore held back to the pace 
of the average. The one thing needed, in my opinion, was to alter 
this policy of regimentation and to set up, for the more alert and 
ambitious students, standards suited to their ability. 

This policy seemed to me to have a moral as well as an intellec- 
tual significance. Strenuous effort is essential to the development 
of sturdy character. Our best undergraduates tended, in my 
opinion, to deteriorate for lack of stimulus to do their best, or they 
tended to use surplus time and energy in extra-curricular activities 
of various kinds which, while blameless in themselves, were in- 
ferior in intellectual and moral value to the experience of grappling 
with the great central problems of our civilization, which are the 
subject matter of our different departments of knowledge. 

This concern of mine I had the opportunity of laying before 
various members of the Swarthmore faculty shortly after I received 
an invitation from the Board of Managers to succeed Dr. Swain 
as president of the College. The response of the members of the 
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faculty was one of the two factors which led me to accept. The 
other was the Quaker background of the College. I had begun to 
study the history and character of the Society of Friends two or 
three years before, during a few weeks of lecturing at Haverford. 
I was struck by the fact that the Quakers, having throughout their 
history been a minority group, had learned by long experience not 
to be afraid of ideas merely because they were unpopular, but had 
an ingrained independence of thought which led them instinctively 
to consider any proposal on its merits. They were furthermore 
perfectionists by tradition, and possessed the idealism which led 
them to seek the best in any activity with which they were con- 
cerned. I had already, before I came to Swarthmore, become con- 
vinced of the truth of the statement which George Walton made at 
my inauguration, that the most important activity of the Society 
of Friends was likely in the future to be in the field of education, 
and that Quakerism furnished an ideal background for training 
citizens of a democracy. 


My belief in the necessity of such an alteration of the conven- 
tional academic system as would provide a severer training for our 
best students than the average could be expected to undergo, I set 
forth in my inaugural address. The paragraphs in which I ex- 
pressed it were for many years printed in our catalogue, as a state- 
ment of the theory underlying Honors work: since the conviction 
they express has only been deepened by nineteen years of practical 
experience, I venture to repeat them here: 


Perhaps the most fundamentally wasteful feature of our educa- 
tional institutions is the lack of a higher standard of intellectual 
attainment. We are educating more students up to a fair average 
than any country in the world, but we are wastefully allowing the 
capacity of the average to prevent us from bringing the best up to 
the standards they could reach. Our most important task at the 
present is to check this waste. 

The method of doing it seems clear: to separate those students 
who are really interested in the intellectual life from those who are 
not, and to demand of the former in the course of their four years’ 
work, a standard of attainment for the A.B. degree distinctly 
higher than we require of them at present and comparable perhaps 
with that which is now reached for the A.M. 
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I do not believe that we should deny to the average, or below 
average student, the benefit of a college education. He needs this 
training, and we need his humanizing presence in the colleges, but 
we should not allow him to hold back his more brilliant companions 
from doing that high quality of work which will in the end best 
justify the time and money which we spend in education. 

With these more brilliant students it would be possible to do 
things which we dare not attempt with the average. We could 
allow them to specialize more because their own alertness of mind 
would of itself be sufficient to widen their intellectual range and 
give them that acquaintance with other studies necessary for a 
liberal point of view. We could, I think, at least partially obliter- 
ate the distinction between vocational and liberal studies. This is 
strikingly true in such a subject as engineering where the brilliant 
student can dispense with a great many of the detailed technical 
applications of scientific knowledge because his very power of 
reasoning enables him to apply fundamental principles to detailed 
situations. The time thus saved could be used for the develop- 
ment of general intelligence through liberal studies in such a way 
as to turn out in the same length of time that we are now giving 
to engineering courses, men who would be at once more fundamen- 
tally trained in their subject and more broadly educated. 

We could give these more brilliant students greater independence 
in their work, avoiding the spoon-feeding which makes much of 
our college instruction of the present day of secondary school 
character. Our examinations should be less frequent and more 
comprehensive, and the task of the student should be to prepare 
himself for these tests through his own reading and through the 
instruction offered by the College: he should not be subjected to 
the petty, detailed, day-by-day restrictions and assignments 
necessary for his less able fellows. 


My belief that Swarthmore was an ideal place to try such an 
experiment received speedy confirmation. A few weeks after the 
inaugural ceremony, while I was still immersed in the multifarious 
details which a new college president must master in the process 
of learning his job, I was waited upon by a committee of the fac- 
ulty. The members of the committee informed me that the 
Swarthmore Chapter of the American Association of University 
Professors had discussed my proposals, that the members found 
themselves in unity with my idea, and they proposed that we now 
take steps to put the plan I had advocated into practical operation. 
As a result of this discussion committees were appointed, the re- 
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mainder of the academic year was employed in the formulation of 
plans for such work in two or three subjects, in September of the 
following year eleven students volunteered and were allowed to 
undertake the new program, and Honors work was begun. 


That incident was typical of my nineteen years at Swarthmore. 
The transformation which has taken place in the College during 
that period, and which has included not merely academic work, 
but also the character of faculty and student body, the administra- 
tive staff, the buildings and grounds, the endowment funds, the 
library, and the relation of the College to its alumni and friends 
and to other institutions throughout the country, has not been the 
work of any single individual, but has resulted from the coopera- 
tion of the members of an ever-widening group. My own task has 
been to facilitate the work of others, “to release the creative ener- 
gies of other men.” 


In the beginning the group of those who saw the goal we were 
seeking was a small one; a few members of the faculty, a few under- 
graduates, a few alumni, and a few members of the Board. It was 
only by infinite discussion that we were able to determine the di- 
rection in which we should move and the steps we should take. 
As time progressed the circle widened, our ideal was enriched by 
new contributions, which no one could have foreseen from the 
beginning, our methods became less fumbling and more definite, 
objections were met, changes were made, critics were convinced; 
the unity of our purpose became greater, at the same time that the 
methods of fulfilling that purpose became more diverse. 


The character of Swarthmore College as it stands today has 
been shaped by many individuals and many groups, all working 
toward a common end. That end has not been fully reached, but 
the College is, it seems to me, moving in the right direction. It 
possesses in the members of the faculty and administrative staff, 
in the student body, in the Board of Managers and alumni, and in 
many interested friends outside, a group of creative minds who will, 
if their efforts are properly coordinated, lead it on to ever new and 
greater success in fulfilling the purpose for which any College exists. 
In trying to recapitulate that purpose in this, my last report, and 
to touch upon the various contributions which have been made 
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itself and of its opportunity for service to American education. 


The first necessity, in order to make Honors work a success, was 
to enlarge and strengthen the faculty and to arouse the ambition 
of the members of the student body. .. . From 1922 to 1925 
Honors work had been provided for an increasing number of stu- 
dents each year, with no addition to our funds, by members of a 
hard-working faculty who cheerfully assumed the considerable 
extra burden involved. 


The selection of new members of our teaching staff has from the 
beginning been a cooperative activity. The Swarthmore Faculty 
has never had, nor I believe desired, representation on the Board 
of Managers, but it has always been consulted fully by the Board 
on all important decisions of policy. The conditions of faculty 
tenure were laid down by a joint resolution of Board and Faculty, 
adopted after careful discussion in 1922. The retiring age has 
recently been altered from 70 to 68 by similar procedure. New 
appointments have likewise been made only after a careful and 
even laborious consultation with faculty committees, so that any 
invitation to come to Swarthmore has gone, not from me alone, 
but from a substantial group of those most interested. Hence it is 
that despite the fact that four-fifths of the members of the instruct- 
ing staff have been appointed during my administration, we have 
never had any problem of the old guard versus the newcomers. 


Aside from its high intellectual quality, perhaps the most notable 
characteristic of our faculty is its breadth. Among some 70 full- 
time and 30 part-time members are men and women with degrees 
from 63 different universities; 45 American and 18 foreign. It was 
clear to me from the beginning that for Honors work we needed 
men who were actively, interested in scholarship. The so-called 
typical small-college professor, who is a good teacher and a good 
mixer, who has been soundly trained, but who has lost the urge to 
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toward it, I am doing only what I have done throughout my term 
as president—trying to make Swarthmore College conscious of 
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improve his scholarship, is likely to be passed over by ambitious 
students in favor of men to whom scholarship is still a living thing 
and who are active in the advancement of knowledge. 

It was no less clear that once we had secured men and women 
of this type, we must not absorb their whole time in teaching, but 
must give them opportunity for continuous scholarly work. This 
we have tried to do by much more frequent and much more gener- 
ous arrangements for leave of absence than are usual in a small 
college. But more was needed. Active scholars depend usually 
upon the collaboration of post-graduate students in their researches 
and are therefore attracted by the opportunity for graduate teach- 
ing. It has, however, always seemed clear to me that it would be 
unwise to establish graduate work at Swarthmore, and the mem- 
bers of the faculty have gone on record as approving that policy. 

In my report for 1931 I suggested, as a substitute, that we estab- 
lish a few research appointments for young men and women who 
have already taken the Doctor’s degree elsewhere, in those depart- 
ments of the College in which suitable facilities were available. 
This plan has now been in operation for four or five years. So far as 
our limited experience goes, the indications are that we have hit 
upon an extremely happy solution of the problems. Young doctors 
are much more useful in research than graduate students. We are 
not responsible for giving them any formal instruction or examina- 
tions. They are close to the undergraduates and contribute to the 
intellectual life of the College. They are able to serve their appren- 
ticeship as scholars and get some publications to their credit, and 
in most cases they are able to gain a certain amount of teaching 
experience as well. They are thus able to qualify for better posi- 
tions than would have been open to them immediately after they 
had taken the Doctor’s degree. . . . 


Arousing the interest and ambition of the members of the stu- 
dent body was no less important than strengthening the faculty. 
The first important impulse in this direction was given by the 
Swarthmore College Open Scholarships established in 1922, on a 
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plan which has been widely imitated by educational institutions 
throughout the country. That change in the attitude of under- 
graduates toward their studies has been continued by the working 
together of many influences, the most notable of which were the 
growing strength of the faculty, the freedom and severity of our 
academic work, the devotion of our alumni, and their increasing 
understanding of the ambitious nature of our program. As a result 
of these and other factors, too numerous and complicated to de- 
scribe, the clientéle of the College has changed remarkably in nine- 
teen years. The best of our students are no better than the best 
of earlier days, but we have a much larger proportion of men and 
women of the quality we are seeking. . . . 

We have each year three or four times as many applicants for 
admission as can be accepted, and, driven by necessity, we have 
worked out an extremely interesting basis of selection. A good deal 
of use is made of College Entrance Examinations, and especially 
of the Scholastic Aptitude Test and other new types of examina- 
tion devised recently by the College Entrance Examination Board. 
The main emphasis, however, is placed upon school records, sup- 
plemented by a personal interview. An applicant may be refused 
on his paper record, but he is never accepted without an interview. 
This interview is an informal examination. Its purpose is to esti- 
mate the personal qualities of honesty, modesty, perseverance, 
alertness, and ambition which are so important in a program like 
ours, and to give the interviewer some idea of how good the candi- 
date is at his best. Our attempt is to find out, not the gaps in his 
knowledge (which are unimportant), but rather how well he knows 
the subjects in which he does his best work. If his best is mediocre 
we are not interested in him, no matter how complete his prepara- 
tion may be; but if his best is good enough he can readily make up 
any deficiencies. ... 


Along with the change which has taken place in the character 
and attitude of the members of the student body, has come a cor- 
responding improvement in the sanity and beauty of undergraduate 
life. Social affairs have become more democratic and more varied. 
An increasing number of undergraduates seek recreation in active 
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participation in athletics or some one of the creative arts or in dis- 
cussion of contemporary social and political problems. Our stu- 
dents speak more languages, play more games, and think of more 
interesting things to do than any group of undergraduates I have 
ever known. Strenuous work has become so common that the 
word “grind” has practically been dropped from the Swarthmore 
undergraduate vocabulary. 


Perhaps the greatest change in undergraduate recreation has 
been in athletics. We have entered frankly upon a policy of playing 
games for fun. We no longer compete in football against large 
universities, but we maintain now two or three football teams with 
regular schedules, as against one in former days. We have added 
many new sports, and we have as a rule three or even four teams 
in each, with the result that between 60 per cent and 70 per cent 
of both men and women (if one includes the “big May Day”) now 
represent the College each year in some intercollegiate athletic 
contest. In addition we have provided facilities for teaching each 
student, who cares to learn, some individual game, such as tennis, 
badminton, and golf, or an outdoor hobby like riding or gardening, 
which he can continue in after life. The result is to remove the 
danger of overemphasis upon a single sport and to substitute active 
play for the inferior activity of watching games from the grand- 
stand. Athletics, having become universal, have ceased to be a 
problem. 


IV 


The significant facts about the development of the library are 
given [by the librarian] in a supplement to this report and need 
not be reviewed by me. I should like only to make the comment 
that, while the collection of books has been more than tripled in 
size, the most significant improvement is that which has been made 
in the quality of the collection and in the organization of the li- 
brary staff. Thousands of worthless volumes have been discarded; 
the entire collection has been reclassified and recatalogued; and 
an excellent reference service has been instituted. Our library 
expenditure is necessarily large; it amounts at present to about 
$75 per student per year, and as I said in one of my previous re- 
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ports, if in the future the means are available, it would not be un- 
reasonable in this type of college to increase that figure to $100. 


One item from [the Comptroller’s] report I insert here since it is 
a result of our joint efforts. The distribution of the College ex- 
penditures 1921-1939 is shown graphically on the accompanying 
chart. During this period the endowment of the College has in- 
creased from less than three millions to nearly eight, and the 
annual budget from less than $300,000 to nearly a million. The 
chart shows how much of our increased funds have gone into fac- 
ulty salaries, library, and scholarships, and how vigorously other 
items of expenditure have been kept down. The increases in the 
most important items are, in round figures, as follows: 


§,000 to §2,000 
Maintenance of Buildings and Grounds.................. 95,000 to 138,000 


The chart does not indicate that the sum of about $12,000 appro- 
priated each year to departments for purchase of books is really a 
part of our expenditure on the library. 


It is with no small satisfaction that I bequeath to my successor 
this capable administrative staff. They have been chosen on the 
principle of seeking for each position an expert in that particular 
work. They have in addition the ability to work together as a 
team, and they are furthermore each of them devoted to the great 
intellectual aims of the College. This seems to me very important. 
The administration of a college should be different from that of an 
engineering firm, or a trust company, or a hotel, because the aims 
of a college are different; only that person who can see how any 
engineering or financial or housekeeping problem is related to the 
problem of education will be able to conduct the affairs of his or 
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her department in such a way as to contribute most to this central 
educational purpose. 
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A college exists for the purpose of producing alumni, and the 
loyalty of its graduates and their devotion to its welfare constitute 
the greatest single asset of any educational institution. This sup- 
port is not automatic; it can be given in the fullest measure only 
on a basis of understanding; so that the education of its graduates 
becomes a real and continuous problem to every healthy and grow- 
ing institution. However radical he may be in other respects, a 
college graduate tends, in all that affects his Alma Mater, to be a 
rock-ribbed conservative. He looks with suspicion on any change, 
and tends instinctively to feel that the golden age of the college 
was the period during which he was a student. At the same time 
every living institution must change; when it becomes static it 
begins to die. Our graduates understand this well enough in 
theory, and they will understand it in practice if they can be kept 
closely enough in touch with the College and can participate suf- 
ficiently in the discussion of the problems we are trying to solve. 


The members of the Board are not educational experts and need 
not be. If they are concerned Friends, they will cherish the belief 
in freedom of thought and of teaching, the reverence for indi- 
viduality, and the confidence in the superiority of spiritual over 
material values, which are the foundation of high intellectual 
achievement. They will have a philosophy which will guide them 
instinctively to sound judgment on educational questions, and the 
courage to follow that judgment in the face of popular opposition. 
They will have also, if they are true Quakers, the sane practical 
insight which is indispensable in making ideals prevail. 

The Board of Managers in my time at Swarthmore has been 
such a body. Through trying years the faculty and student body 
have been allowed to work in freedom, have been supported and 
encouraged in the conduct of a daring experiment in education, and 
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have been assisted generously in making their work not merely an 
intellectual but also a practical success. .. . Members of the 
Board have not always agreed upon all the details of our program, 
but the Board has had real unity at the point where unity is most 
important, in its aspiration for the highest welfare of the College. 
If in the choice of new members that unity and that character are 
preserved, the future of the College will be secure. 
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Beyond Marks’ 
By James Rowland Angell 


With the large increase of recent years in the number of chapters 
of Phi Beta Kappa, a problem which has long been recognized 
takes on increased significance. By no possibility can it be brought 
to pass, even were it desirable, that the standards for election of 
members should be identical in the several chapters. While we 
feel confident that the criteria employed by the Senate in deter- 
mining the acceptability of a chapter are sufficiently stringent and 
severe to assure the maintenance of the traditions of the Society, 
there must in the nature of the case be rather wide institutional 
variation. 

This variation extends, among other things, to the methods of 
determining student ratings. Marking systems, both in theory 
and in practice, are of every degree of variability, not to say eccen- 
tricity, and the confidence sometimes reposed in them by teachers 
is rather pathetic. I mention but a single example characteristic 
of a large majority of institutions employing any of the older mark- 
ing systems. 

In an institution with twenty departments the de facto demands 
upon students may vary as much as ten to one between the least 
and the most severe. Even would-be ® B K candidates are natu- 
rally not unaware of such differences and are not always above 
selecting an easy department for patronage when the going gets 
hard. To be sure, it may often happen that the departments 
making the least demands are those covering subjects which the 

$ Excerpts from an address delivered at Madison Square Garden in New York 


City on November 29, 1939, before members of Phi Beta Kappa of Yale University. 
Reprinted from The Key porter, Vol. 5, No. 2, Spring, 1940. 
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student finds most genuinely interesting. Moreover, the more 
severely administered departments are by no means certain to be 
those in which the subject matter is itself peculiarly abstruse or 
difficult of mastery. Some teachers get a distinct fillip to their 
sense of professional prestige by acquiring a reputation for invari- 
able severity in their demands—most often perhaps, reflected in 
the amount of work they demand rather than in its quality. 

In view of all these considerations and others which time does 
not permit me to explore, I became convinced early in my contact 
with ® B K that the Society should give larger and more explicit 
recognition than it does to genuinely creative achievement in 
contradistinction to the mere securing of ordinary high marks. 
It is, of course, to be recognized that it is much more difficult to 
determine satisfactory criteria when creative ability and accom- 
plishment is to be measured, and no doubt new procedures for 
selecting candidates would be required if any general effort were 
made in this direction. Thoughtful ingenuity would be required, 
but that is no great tax to put upon a body ostensibly characterized 
by intelligence of a high order. Moreover, in almost every insti- 
tution there are some departments which in their ratings of stu- 
dents distinctly emphasize creative work. But in general, so far 
as my knowledge goes, the good old-fashioned arithmetical average 
of class marks covering many departments is depended upon. The 
system may often be unfair, but it i. easily understood and can be 
handled with little strain on intelligence—indeed, by resorting 
merely to the tabulating machine. 

If the younger sister society of Sigma Xi had not succeeded in 
giving recognition to research capacity even among under-gradu- 
ates, one might be more skeptical of the possibility I am discussing. 
Thus far I have never succeeded in penetrating the somewhat 
self-complacent defenses of the defenders of the established order. 
Upon the person who has himself no definite creative ability the 
appeal makes little impression, as one might expect. I am still 
convinced, however, that creative scholarship is vastly more im- 
portant than the more static traditional kind, and a society dedi- 
cated to the promotion of scholarship may, I think, wisely give it 
distinct recognition. It is quite possible that certain chapters have 
gone further in this direction than I am aware. If so,.I1 congratu- 
late them. 
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REVIEWS 


Freedom of Inquiry and Expression, edited by Edward P. Chey- 

ney. Philadelphia: The Annals of the American Academy of 

— and Social Science, Vol. 200, November, 1938. Pp. 365. 
2.50. 

Beginning with Professor Edward P. Cheyney’s survey of the 
history of freedom of opinion and expression, this symposium con- 
tains articles on limitations upon freedom in the fields of invention, 
medicine, the press, literature and the arts, university and elemen- 
tary education, the social sciences, the clergy, and labor. There 
are also excellent résumés of the present situation in Germany, 
Italy, and Russia with special reference to academic freedom. 
The symposium ends with generalizations by Professor Cheyney 
and observations, especially on freedom in science and research, 
and in radio broadcasting. 

Each article is written by an authority in the field. That on 
academic freedom had been partly written by Dr. Henry W. Tyler 
at the time of his death and was completed by Professor Cheyney. 
Members of the American Association of University Professors 
will be interested in this résumé of the Association’s work for 
academic freedom since its organization in 1915, especially when 
written by one who played so large a part in that work. 

The importance of academic freedom was emphasized in the 
declaration of principles adopted at the time the Association was 
formed. 


The university can not perform . . . its functions without accept- 
ing and enforcing to the fullest extent the principle of academic 
freedom. The responsibility of the univeristy . . . is to the com- 
munity ... and any restriction upon the freedom of the instructor 
is bound to react injuriously upon the efficiency and the morale of 
the institution, and therefore ultimately upon the interests of the 
community (p. 114). 


The nature of the activities of Committee A on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure is indicated by a summary of certain cases and 
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the presentation of statistics. After ten years of work a statement 
of principles of tenure was adopted in 1925. In the nine years 
from 1926 to 1935, 322 complaints were brought to the attention of 
Committee A of which 85 were rejected, in most instances because 
the institutions were not accredited or because the complainants 
were on probationary periods or their tenure was terminable by 
due notice. An additional 117 were dropped after some pre- 
liminary inquiry or at the request of the complainant. Of the 
120 tenure complaints investigated, 62 were adjusted to the satis- 
faction of all parties, including reinstatement in 16 cases and reap- 
pointment for one or two years in 6 others. Formal investigations 
and censuring of administrations as a result of unsatisfactory re- 
ports have occurred in a relatively small number of cases. Infor- 
mal adjustment has been the policy of the Committee. The pos- 
sibility of more vigorous action has, however, assisted in making 
adjustments without publicity in the majority of cases. 

The increasing tensions in the world resulting from depression 
and the rise of intolerance and war have increased the work of the 
Committee in recent years. Academic freedom is not a problem 
which will ever be solved but a status which must be continually 
paid for by vigilance in dealing with cases and in persuading the 
public of its importance. 

Public opinion in this as in all other aspects of a democracy is 
in the long run the arbiter of action, and the demand for academic 
freedom is essentially an appeal to the enlightened judgment of an 
informed public opinion (p. 116). 

That public opinion, as Professor Cheyney points out in his con- 
cluding observations, can not be persuaded by reference to scien- 
tific demonstration. Belief in the value of liberty as opposed to 
restraint rests upon faith as much as upon reason, though the 
trend of the modern world, at least until very recent times, has 
been toward more individual liberty. The United States and other 
democracies accept freedom as an end in itself. Instead of judging 
the value of freedom by its réle in different social systems, they 
judge the value of government and other social institutions by 
their capacity to maintain freedom. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that most of the articles in this symposium take freedom for 
granted and treat intrusions upon it as the problem to be dealt 
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with. The value of any particular freedom is not in general 
argued for, but is deduced from the assumed general desirability 
of freedom. As a result the incompatibility of some of these free- 
doms with others is not always discussed. 

To this general statement the article by Professor Crawford on 
freedom in the arts is something of an exception. He recognizes 
freedom and restraint as terms which derive meaning from a par- 
ticular culture and that neither exists except in cultures which pre- 
sent a variety of alternatives in social situations. 


Constraint is a function not of rigidity of culture, but of fe/t 
limitation upon desired freedom. The feeling of constraint arises 
only with awareness of alternatives, and so, paradoxically, only 
in societies which have achieved a large measure of individual free- 
dom (p. 96). 

This symposium, therefore, written by Americans and for Ameri- 
cans may be taken as evidence of the existence of such general 
freedom in the United States. The writers are in g€neral aware 
not of freedom but of restraints. If the general atmosphere were 
one of regimentation writers would be aware of particular freedoms 
and treat them as phenomena to be marveled at. If it were a 
customary society with unarguable mores to govern all situations, 
there could be discussion neither of freedom nor of restraint. 

This may be stated otherwise by saying that where the culture 
does not give precise answers with respect to the behavior or at- 
titude appropriate to a given situation, that is, where it presents 
alternatives, problems of freedom and restraint arise. Public 
opinion as the voice of the culture is therefore ultimately the only 
source of restraint as also of freedom. Governments, churches, 
moralists, publishers, boards of trustees, business corporations 
which may be the direct recipients of criticism because of alleged 
restraints upon freedom are able to exercise such restraints only 
in so far as they are agents of a dominant public opinion. Without 
considerable support of opinion the authority of the agent will 
soon pass. With an overwhelming support, the pleas of the pro- 
testors become a claim not for liberty but for license, not for free- 
dom but for subversion. This is particularly emphasized by the 
interesting discussion of the problem of standards of decency and 
morality in literature and the arts. 
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From this point of view it will be seen that whether a given be- 
havior is called an expression of freedom or a restraint upon free- 
dom depends upon the point of view from which it is observed 
rather than upon the act itself. An exercise of freedom by govern- 
ment may restrain the freedom of the individual. An exercise of 
freedom by a business executive may restrain the freedom of labor. 
Thus, talk of freedom should always be qualified by designation of 
who or what it is freedom from, and who or what it is freedom for. 


These essays suggest that the important discussion of freedom 
has revolved about four social conflicts: (1) dictatorship versus 
democracy, (2) the status quo versus progress, (3) faith versus 
reason, and (4) one social institution versus another. 


1. By dictatorship versus democracy is meant the claim of 
government for freedom from the restraints of voluntary organi- 
zations of the governed, as opposed to the freedom of voluntary 
organizations of the people from restraint or control by the govern- 
ment. The articles on the situation in the totalitarian states, 
Germany, Italy, and Russia, deal with this problem as do those 
on the press, and the initial historical article. An interesting point 
in regard to the German efforts to direct academic activity toward 
practical ends of the military state is the evidence that, in fact, 
academic institutions, while undoubtedly losing in general in- 
fluence, have tended to devote a greater proportion of their atten- 
tion to recondite studies in theology and archeology which have 
only a remote relationship to practical problems. This is due to 
the fact that in precisely these subjects the government exercises 
least control. In the more practical subjects, which it attempts 
both to encourage and to control, faculty and students either be- 
come exiles or lose interest (p. 225). 


2. Status quo versus progress means the claim of vested in- 
terests to freedom from technological or social changes as opposed 
to the freedom of inventors and investigators from restraints of 
vested interests. The articles on invention, medicine, and the 
social sciences deal particularly with this problem and indicate 
that all of these activities have been and still are restrained both 
by external vested interests and by vested interests within the 
guild itself. 
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3. Conflicts of faith against reason have existed in all civili- 
zations. Investigators have claimed freedom to challenge the 
hierarchy of values which constitute the existing culture, and have 
often found themselves opposed by the adherents of existing in- 
stitutions who claim freedom to develop the values accepted by 
these institutions without the frustrations and inhibitions likely 
to arise from a questioning of fundamental values. This conflict 
might be defined as one between two brands of truth—the truth 
which states the means to realize the established values of a cul- 
ture, and the truth which states the consequences of given observa- 
tions or axioms. The essays on literature and the arts, universi- 
ties, and schools deal mainly with this most fundamental problem. 

As Sorokin has pointed out, human history has alternated be- 
tween “‘ideational” periods in which the requirements of faith 
constitute the truth and “‘sensate” periods in which the findings 
of scientific method are the truth. The second idea of truth has 
tended to dominate in western culture since the Renaissance, and 
claims of freedom to pursue this kind of truth have gained wide 
recognition and have thereby assisted in this development. Sci- 
entists, philosophers, inventors, artists, and social pioneers have 
battled for the opportunity to demonstrate, and when demon- 
strated, to act upon the truth of reason, against the opposition of 
those who found the highest truth in the ecclesiastical tradition or 
more recently in the precepts of capitalism, of nationalism, of 
communism, or of fascism. In spite of these oppositions the truth 
of science and logic has, in fact, become so fundamental a value in 
the western democracies that in these cultures the two kinds of 
truth are to a large extent united. The claim of freedom to dis- 
cover and teach scientific truths is at the same time a claim to 
forward the fundamental values of the liberal culture and it is for 
this reason that within this culture restraints upon that freedom 
are considered as subversive of both faith and reason. The ration- 
ale of this freedom is thus expounded by Professor Cheyney: 


In a vast variety of cases it is demonstrably useful to the com- 
munity to hear what men have to say, to read what they have to 
impart, to use what they have discovered or invented. The com- 
munity that is not allowed access to the news is in a dangerous 
situation. It is not so much the right of one as the advantage of 
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all that can be pleaded as a reason for freedom, or in protest against 
interference with it. The claim of the college professor to his free- 
dom of teaching, of the investigator in medicine to the use of his 
material, of the clergyman to freedom to state his own beliefs on 
social questions, of the writer to publish without censorship, of 
the workingman to form his union free from espionage, are all 
based on the belief that it is for the good of the community that 
such freedom should be secured to them (p. 276). 


In spite of this argument of utility Professor Cheyney admits 
that “‘a scientific basis for this preference for freedom is not easy 
to find.” He continues: 


The biologist, the anthropologist, the economist, perhaps even 
the historian, when his caelinds are more perfected, may have it 
within his power to show that the nation permitting freedom of ex- 
pression has a greater capacity for survival, or some other essential 
superiority; but such a demonstration has not yet been made. 
In the meantime, there seems nothing to do but fall back on our 
deep-seated conviction of the excellence of freedom. The whole 
historical tradition and the political and social system of our coun- 
try are based on this conception. It is, to use a word familiar in a 
very different connection, part of the ideology of our people 


(p. 275). 


4. Every social institution tends to claim freedom from the 
control of others. Churches have claimed freedom from the 
restraints of government, and government has claimed freedom 
from restraints of churches. Business has claimed freedom from 
restraint by both church and state, and church and state have 
claimed freedom from business interference. Universities and 
schools have claimed freedom from the domination of government, 
of church and of business interests, and the latter have claimed 
freedom from the influence of the universities. Conflicts of this 
type are usually involved when struggles for freedom receive wide 
publicity. The individual can seldom make his case heard unless 
he is supported by a considerable organized opinion. Such strug- 
gles between institutions are often associated by the protagonists 
with claims arising from the other types of conflict referred to. 
Thus, the freedom of business, church, or university from govern- 
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ment control is said to be necessary to preserve democracy. 
Academic freedom is said to be necessary to advance “truth” and 
to assure “progress.”” On the other hand, the freedom of govern- 
ment to regulate churches is said to be necessary to preserve the 
freedom of the clergy from interference by their own ecclesiastical 
superiors, or of the parishioners from becoming priest-ridden. 
The freedom of government to regulate business is said to be neces- 
sary to preserve the freedom of labor and of consumers. 

The extent to which institutional conflicts are motivated by 
drives for power and dominance, or by genuine but conflicting 
solicitudes for the welfare of individuals or of the community as a 
whole, varies from case to case. The line, however, between the 
love of freedom and the love of power is always a narrow one. 
Freedom too often means freedom to oppress. 

The most familiar of all institutional claims for freedom is that 
of the national state to freedom or sovereignty in its relations to 
all other institutions, including other states. This problem is not 
dealt with in the present symposium, though assuming that this 
freedom is the major cause of war, its effects are referred to in the 
introduction. Professor Cheyney notes that the study 


is restricted in the main to the consideration of freedom in time of 
peace. It has been well said that on the outbreak of war, the first 
two casualties are freedom of speech and freedom of the press. 
Greater restraint in time of war than in time of peace is probably 
unavoidable (p. xi). 


In German literature, particularly, the word freedom often 
refers to the freedom of the state. The exaggerations of this free- 
dom have tended to destroy all other freedoms and, in view of the 
characteristics of modern war, even to destroy itself. The major 
problem of freedom today is undoubtedly the limitation of the 
freedom of the state by international organization above and by 
the independent organization of opinion, education, business, and 
religion below. While all states need such limitations, the need is 
most emphatic among those states which through totalitarianism 
and policies of continuous war have gone the furthest in subverting 
all other freedoms to the freedom of the dictator. Useful light on 
this development is provided by the articles dealing with the in- 
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fluence upon education, research, and literature of the fascist, 
communist, and nazi régimes. 

Reading these essays impresses one with the complexity of the 
subject of freedom and generates a disinclination to dogmatize. 
Social equilibrium is the result of numerous conflicts in which the 
freedom of one individual or institution is the restraint of another. 
A sudden enlargement of one freedom at the expense of others will 
shatter the equilibrium and may produce unexpected changes, 
just as will a sudden intervention of man in the balance of nature. 

The studies do, however, present convincing evidence that the 
maintenance of certain freedoms of the individual against all in- 
stitutions, especially the freedom to pursue and teach truths by 
reason are essential elements of the culture of democracy in which 
we live, and that these freedoms are dependent upon a reasonable 
balance between the great social institutions—the state, the church, 
the business corporation, the university, and the international 
organization. Each must have certain freedoms and at the same 
time each must be subject to certain checks by the others if our 
culture is to survive. Totalitarianism in any form is incompatible 
with democracy and the kinds of freedom which democracy values. 


University of Chicago Quincy WricHT 


Teaching with Books, by Harvie Branscomb. A Study of College 
Libraries, Association of American Colleges. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1940. Pp. 239. $2.50. 


Any book with this title would naturally awaken the interest and 
expectation of both college teachers and librarians. Your re- 
viewer, however, must regretfully admit that the book left him ina 
state of bewilderment. The task which the author undertook was 
“‘a consideration of the extent to which the efforts of the college 
library are integrated with those of the institution as a whole.” 
Even to one who accepts, in advance and a priori, as this reviewer 
does, the thesis that a wider use of books as a means of instruction 
is desirable, the author’s presentation is not convincing. 

Many studies on the withdrawal of books by students for home 
use are quoted to justify the conclusion that students do not use. 
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library books. Nevertheless, in the latter part of the book are 
found repeated references to crowded conditions and congestion 
(e. g.) Pp. 1§2) in the reading rooms of libraries. In addition, statis- 
tics from two colleges are presented to show that the daily student 
attendance at the central library or branches amounts to nearly 
one-half the student enrolment (pp. 28 and 157). The author 
makes little effort to reconcile these conflicting statements. It is 
difficult to understand why the author states both that the reading 
rooms are crowded and that students do not use library books. 


Any casual study of the use of books in a college library indi- 
cates immediately the fallacy of an evaluation of such use on the 
basis of the number of books withdrawn for home reading. To an 
increasing extent instructors are assigning topics and problems, 
without referring to any specific books whatsoever. Students 
spend considerable time in the library investigating sources and 
reading sections from books and periodicals. Such use, although 
difficult to measure, appears to be far more considerable, at least in 
many institutions, than the amount of reading indicated by statis- 
tics of books withdrawn for home use. 


The author gives many reasons why an increased use of books by 
undergraduates is desirable, but touches only casually on what 
seems to your reviewer to be one of the most important values to be 
obtained by such use. Students, after graduation, should con- 
tinue their education. If they do not learn how to use the tools 
in their major fields of interest when they are in college, how can 
they be expected to use them later? This phase of continuing 
education, or “‘adult education,” which Dr. Branscomb almost en- 
tirely overlooks, seems far more important than the arguments he 
presents for a greater undergraduate use of the library. 


Nevertheless, most librarians will agree with the author that an 
increased use of books in many courses of instruction is desirable. 
There is a great variation among departments. One of the aims 
of all instructional departments should be to ensure that students 
are acquainted with the publications of leading authorities in the 
field being taught, and to give them practice in locating material 
through the use of the various indexes and bibliographical aids 
available in the particular subject matter field. 
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In order to stimulate the use of books Dr. Branscomb proposes 
several measures, such as the appointment as librarian of a mem- 
ber of the instructing staff rather than a graduate of a library 
school, discontinuance of closed shelves, the abandonment of 
closed reserves, the abolition of the subject catalogue, and the 
reference of students to professors, who, if and when they can be 
located, will direct students to certain specific books on the sub- 
jects. All of these methods except the abandonment of the sub- 
ject catalogue have been used at various times without too much 
success. 


Your reviewer would like to propose a different approach to the 
question of increased use. The responsibility is primarily the 
instructor’s; librarians can help but not dictate. It is the duty of 
the instructor, with the assistance of competent members of the 
library staff, to see that his students are familiar with the more im- 
portant bibliographical tools in his field. 


Possibly something may be learned from the methods which are 
beginning to be used in the high schools. A subcommittee of the 
American Library Association has been appointed to consider, with 


the aid of teachers, the “fusion of the school library and the curricu- 
lum.” Pamphlets on the relationships between the library and the 
various courses of instruction are being prepared, to be published 
in a series entitled “Experimenting Together.” These projects in 
the high schools may suggest a new and desirable approach to a 
study of the use of books in college libraries. 


The validity of certain statements made by Dr. Branscomb is 
open to question since all the factors involved were not taken into 
consideration. For instance, the cost of keeping a book on the 
shelves (p. 174) is not determined solely by the cost of the stacks: 
walls, ceilings, and heating and lighting installation are necessary. 
Only a few of the many conflicting statements and glaring incon- 
sistencies can be noted in this review. On page 83 the author 
states: ‘I have yet to see an exhibit of books of interest to stu- 
dents in connection with any course of study.”” On page 142 he de- 
scribes such an exhibit at the State University of Iowa. Another 
library is maintaining at the present time displays of books for 
general reading in connection with courses in four different depart- 
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ments of the college. 
could be cited. 

On page 108 the author states: “...the graduate student... has 
at his command the bibliographical knowledge referred to above 
which enables him to use the catalog and get at the material de- 
sired.” On page 208: “...graduate students report themselves 
unfamiliar with approaches to library materials which they should 
know and use.” 

The editorial revision of the book is especially poor. Many of 
us still object to dangling participles, plural subjects with singular 
verbs, and pronouns without antecedents. On page 7 Dr. Randall 
is misquoted: the quotation should read ‘‘a good catalog,” not 
“‘a great catalog.” The index is of little value except for names. 
Iowa State College is listed under Iowa State University. The 
initials of Miss Isadore G. Mudge are given as ““T. G.” 

To librarians who have waited for this publication with great ex- 
pectations for the last three years, hoping for another landmark 
similar to Works’ College and University Library Problems, this 
book, apparently thrown together without adequate preparation, 


study, and revision, is one of the greatest disappointments of recent 
years. 


Innumerable examples of such displays 


Iowa State College Cuares H. Brown 


A Hundred Years of Mount Holyoke College: the Evolution hem 
Educational Ideal, by Arthur C. Cole. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. iv + 426. $4.00. 


In these enlightened days, it is interesting and instructive to 
look back a century and more, to see the early difficulties which 
faced the pioneers in the field of women’s education; it is inspiring 
to learn how the obstacles were overcome, one by one, and how the 
present heights were attained. The story of Mary Lyon, and the 
growth of the seed which she planted in South Hadley more than 
a hundred years ago, has been carefully and entertainingly told 
by a distinguished American historian, in an imposing, well- 
illustrated and fully indexed volume, of which author, sponsor, 
and publisher can be proud. 
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If it be true that the individual, or the nation, which has no 
history is happy, the nation, institution, or individual which has 
no development must be unenvied. Here the development of 
Mount Holyoke College, from the Female Seminary which opened 
its doors to seventy-seven young women on 8 November 1837, 
gives the record of the devotion of many men and women, some 
more famous than others in the annals of American education, all 
of whom were convinced of the importance of giving the mothers 
of the coming generations an adequate intellectual training. 
Among the early ventures which encouraged Miss Lyon, we may 
note the Abbot Female Academy at Andover, the Wheaton Fe- 
male Seminary at Norton, and Emma Willard’s Troy Female 
Seminary. Of these, only Wheaton has grown into a college—a 
step which Mount Holyoke took in 1888, after much discussion 
inside and outside the community. 

Professor Cole discusses curricula, the financial problems of the 
trustees, the growth of alumnae interest and influence, the physi- 
cal background of the institution, and the spirit of undergraduate 
life in its century of progress. Clearly he brings out the impor- 
tance in education of the genius /Joci, the force which not only 
teachers but the students’ contemporaries exert upon the under- 
graduate; perhaps he implies rather than expresses the difference 
between a correspondence course, or lectures by radio, and a col- 
lege education. To those of us who feel that a degree represents 
more than so many course-credits, that it is not merely a sign that 
sufficient marks have been added to give evidence of a balance in 
an academic bank, such a volume as this brings proof of the im- 
portance of the spirit of a college; and we watch with peculiar 
interest the charting of the broader currents which bear the semi- 
nary from the narrow puritanical stream to a wider intellectual 
ocean. 

The volume ends with an account of the celebration of the 
centennial in 1937, the retirement of President Woolley, after 
thirty-seven years of distinguished service, and the election of 
President Ham. As the men’s colleges, founded originally to as- 
sure a literate ministry for New England, widened their constitu- 
encies, so those for women, most of whose early students became 
teachers, broadened their curricula to meet the requirements of 
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many kinds of future. “Bricks and stones do not in themselves 
make a college,” as Professor Cole recognizes; and he quotes from 
the centennial poem, “teaching makes the school.” In a hundred 
years, Mount Holyoke has come to realize that 


A college is a place where someone learns 
Unfolding his own answers, like the ferns. 


Smith College Rosert WITHINGTON 
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March 1, 1940 
Editor, The Bulletin 


American Association of University Professors 


Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 


Dr. Neilson’s analysis of the qualities that in his opinion make 
a good teacher, published in your December Bu/letin, must have 
challenged many a reader to formulate his own ideas on the sub- 
ject. It would seem necessary first to make a distinction between 
teachers in secondary schools and those in the colleges. Patience 
and robust health are certainly more desirable in the former than 
scholarship or research. But does not Dr. Neilson ask too little, 
and too much, of a college teacher? And by college teacher, I 
mean specifically the teacher of the liberal arts, since “college” 
unfortunately might include teachers of domestic “‘science,” in 
“‘business” schools, and what not. 

As the first prerequisite for the ideal teacher of the liberal arts, 
this writer would put equipment first, an adequate mind ade- 
quately trained. And here adequate should mean a very high 
standard indeed. A mind of shining clarity, passionately devoted 
to truth, incorruptible and unafraid. These are inborn qualities, 
and no amount of book learning can camouflage their absence. 
Such a mind will fascinate its audience by the new light it sheds on 
familiar problems. The process of separating the true from the 
false will become more exciting than any detective story. But 
such a mind, Dr. Neilson, is skeptic, rarely given to enthusiasm, 
and probably incapable of pleasure in grading papers or in en- 
couraging Mary to raise her grade from D to C plus. 

Some standard of training is desirable. It might as well be a 
Ph.D. as anything else. The intellectual probes the world of ideas, 
even the minutest section, not from lack of imagination or from 
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lack of vitality, but from an insatiable curiosity and a natural 
pleasure in the exercise. 

Such a mind instinctively turns to the academic career. Not 
from timidity, not for security. But for a chance to function. It 
may seem strange that there are men who are not primarily in- 

terested in personal power or in making money. As for “‘docility,” 
' where, Dr. Neilson, does the unorthodox, the rebellious mind go to 
seek self-expression? Into business? Or politics? Conformity is 
demanded everywhere, but perhaps there is more latitude in the 
academic career than elsewhere. At least there is more leisure to 
pursue one’s own interests, and probably less truckling to keep 
one’s job and more self-respect in one’s work. 

Where else in our society can the intellectual use his talent? 
The demand of today is for shrewdness, for the ability to sell, 
especially to sell oneself. Truth is to be used only when conven- 
ient. Here the intellectual is at a disadvantage, for by the very 
law of his being, he loathes untruth, injustice, compromise, crawl- 
ing after favors. Intellectualism is at such a low estate today that 
even in our colleges it is little respected unless it is incidental to 
more popular qualities. Our society is in danger of breeding out 
intellectual qualities by denying them opportunity to function, 
although it is the very lack of them that renders man susceptible 
to the dangerous social poisons of our time. This is clear to all 
of us in the case of Germany, Russia, Italy. What is equally clear 
to the discerning is that the symptoms of un-freedom, of tyranny, 
are inherent in the very nature of modern society. The university 
is the last refuge of the intellectual. Let us not ask him to be a 
personality boy first of all. 

Let the second prerequisite be called culture, though scarcely 
“social” if by that we mean the conventionalities of the drawing- 
room. Our ideal college professor is no narrow specialist. He has 
a broad knowledge of the history of civilization. He has taste and 
feeling for the arts. He has travelled. He has above all an aware- 
ness of the problems of his time. How neatly Dr. Neilson himself 
fits into this picture! 

If our professor has a quality mind and a broad culture, his 
personality will take care of itself. It might be objected that 
many excellent scholars make dull teachers. In rare instances 
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that may be so. But it is to be doubted whether even that com- 
bination is not better than the many handsome young things we 
have around who are getting by on their face. It is a question not 
of alternatives, but of where we shall put the emphasis. It is no 
doubt a question also of the aims of our colleges. A finishing 
school, a super-playground for the leisure class, a matrimonial 
bureau does not of course need the intellectual. 

What are the aims of our colleges? What kind of faculty do 
they want? That is where the administration comes in. 

For the administration sets the tone in any faculty, by the type 
of men it calls, by the standards it sets for promotions, by the in- 
terests it encourages. In this day when scholarly talent is a drug 
on the market, when the graduate schools are turning out hundreds 
of able young men who can find no place, there is no excuse for not 
having the best. Whatever may be the administration’s concep- 
tion of the best! His price may be a pertinent question but no 
real deterrent, for intellectuals are starving today as well as un- 
skilled labor. 

One fruitful source of able faculty, conspicuously neglected, is 
what might be called for lack of a better word, the Jewish talent. 
The Jew, denied political and social expression, seems to have 
bred to brain, but except for the refugee, the Jew is absent from 
our faculties. Yet an ideal society in which there was division of 
labor according to ability, might well consider the intellectual 
Jew as being most useful socially where his keen mind could be put 
to training other minds. 


Northampton, Massachusetts BeTtHeLt NELSON 
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COUNCIL RECORD 


Sessions December 27, 28, and 29, 1939 


The 1939 winter meeting of the Council of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors was held at the Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, December 27, 28, and 29 in connection 
with the Annual Meeting. The session on December 27 was from 
9:30 A. M. to 12:15 P. M.; that on December 28 from 8:15 P. M. 
to 10:30 P. M. and that on December 29 from 9:00 A. M. to 12 
Noon. The following members were in attendance at one or more 
of the sessions: President Ingraham, Vice-President Comstock, 
Treasurer Lewis, General Secretary Himstead, Associate Secretary 
Ward, and Professors Arthur, Benson, Boas, Bullitt, Cady, Carl- 
son, Cole, Cook, Dow, Gilbert, Gray, Hale, Hill, Hosford, Langley, 
Robinson, Schenck, Scott, S. S. Smith, Stonequist, Swartz, Torrey, 
Vance, and Warne. Professor Deibler, elected to the Presidency 
of the Association by the Annual Meeting on December 27, par- 
ticipated in the sessions on December 28 and 29. Professor W. T. 
Laprade, Chairman of Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, was present by invitation. 


I. Consideration of Committee Reports 


Committee O on Organization and Policy. A brief report of the 
Committee on Organization and Policy was presented by Professor 
Cook, the Chairman, in which he commented on the pending con- 
stitutional amendments. (Report published in October, 1939 
Bulletin, pp. 429-436.) There was a full discussion of the pro- 
posed amendment making teachers on faculties of independent 
junior colleges eligible for membership in the Association. Pro- 
fessor Cady reported that the Wesleyan University chapter had 
gone on record as opposed to this change. Following the discus- 
sion of this amendment and a brief discussion of several other pro- 
posed changes in the Constitution it was voted to endorse the report 
of the Committee. 
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Committee on Advertising Vacancies in Teaching Positions. Pro- 
fessor Boas, in the absence of Professor Foster, Chairman of the 
Special Committee to Study the Desirability of Advertising Vacan- 
cies in Teaching Positions, presented a brief report of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. (Report of Committee published 
in December, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 512-513.) Following a discussion, 
it was voted that the Council recommend to the Annual Meeting 
that the recommendations of the Committee be adopted. 
Committee on Resolutions. Professor Boas, Chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions for the Annual Meeting, reported 
briefly on the tentative work of the Committee and requested sug- 
gestions and discussion. In the course of the discussion which 
followed, it was pointed out that on December 29 the American 
Philosophical Association, at its meeting in New York City, was 
commemorating the eightieth birthday of Professor John Dewey, 
the first President of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, and that it would be fitting for some congratulatory mes- 
sage to be sent to Professor Dewey and to the American Philo- 
sophical Association from the Annual Meeting of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors. It was voted to instruct the 
Committee on Resolutions to draft an appropriate congratulatory 
resolution concerning Professor Dewey for action by the Annual 
Meeting. 


II. Academic Freedom and Tenure 


State Board of Higher Education (North Dakota). A statement 
concerning the tenure situation at the North Dakota Agricultural 
College since the investigation at that institution by the American 
Association of University Professors in 1938 which led to the official 
censuring of the Board of Administration (North Dakota) was 
presented by Professor Carlson. Professor Carlson explained 
that the dismissals from the faculty of the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College were made by the Board of Administration at a time 
when there was no president of the college and, for that reason, 
the 1938 Annual Meeting specifically censured the Board of Ad- 
ministration. He explained that since then by constitutional 
amendment a new Board had been created, the Board of Higher 
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Education, which displaced the Board of Administration and that 
the new Board had either reinstated or offered to reinstate all the 
teachers previously dismissed. 

On recommendation of Committee A, it was voted to recommend 
to the Annual Meeting that the State Board of Higher Education 
(North Dakota) be removed from the list of censured administra- 
tions and that the Annual Meeting should in some way, by resolu- 
tion or otherwise, indicate the Association’s appreciation of the 
actions of the citizens of North Dakota in the creation of the Board 
of Higher Education and of the action of the Board of Higher Ed- 
ucation in righting what the Association considered to be wrongs 
done the several dismissed teachers. 

Montana State University. The Council was presented with a 
recommendation from Committee A that the administration of 
Montana State University be placed on the Association’s list of 
censured administrations. Professor Carlson, Chairman of a 
Subcommittee of Committee A, reported on the Association’s 
second recent investigation at Montana State University. The 
General Secretary reported on subsequent developments at Mon- 
tana State University, which involved the tenure of five professors. 
He presented letters from several professors at Montana State 
University informing him that the Board of Higher Education of 
Montana was planning a series of public hearings of conditions at 
the University and requesting that he, or some representative of 
the Association, come to Missoula to represent the faculty at these 
hearings. He also presented a letter from Dr. Paul C. Phillips 
requesting that the Association release to him, at once and prior 
to publication in the February Bulletin for his use with the Board 
of Higher Education, a copy of the report of the Association’s 
recent investigation of his non-reappointment. It was voted to 
empower the General Secretary to send Dr. Phillips a copy of the 
report as soon as it was completed in advance of Bulletin publica- 
tion, with the definite understanding that the advance copy was 
not for publication. 

It was the consensus of the meeting that the General Secretary 
and the Chairman of Committee A should be empowered if the 
facts seem to warrant it to send a representative of the Association 
to Montana State University to act as an observer for the Associa- 
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tion and as an adviser to the several professors whose tenure is 
endangered. 

Upon recommendation of Committee A, it was voted to recom- 
mend to the Annual Meeting that the administration of Montana 
State University be placed on the Association’s list of censured 
administrations. 

State Teachers College, West Chester, Pennsylvania. The Council 
was presented with a recommendation from Committee A that the 
administration of the State Teachers College at West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, be placed on the Association’s list of censured ad- 
ministrations. During the discussion of this recommendation, 
Professor Hill read a letter which he received protesting possible 
Association action regarding the administration of the college. The 
General Secretary reported briefly on the fact that he and other 
members of Committee A had received somewhat similar letters. 
He also reported on tenure rules recently adopted by the Board of 
Trustees of the College which are regarded by Committee A as a 
step in the right direction, but which should not confuse the issues 
in the consideration of the recent dismissals investigated. 

It was voted to recommend to the Annual Meeting that the ad- 
ministration of the State Teachers College at West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, be placed on the Association’s list of censured administra- 
tions. 

Fohn B. Stetson University. Upon recommendation of Com- 
mittee A, it was voted to recommend to the Annual Meeting that 
the administration of John B. Stetson University be placed on the 
Association’s list of censured administrations. 

University of Tennessee. The Council was presented with a 
recommendation from Committee A that the administration of the 
University of Tennessee be placed on the Association’s list of cen- 
sured administrations. The General Secretary read a letter dated 
November 21, 1939, from the chapter at the University of Ten- 
nessee, prepared by the executive committee of the chapter, which 
set forth reasons why it seemed unwise for the Association to cen- 
sure the administration of the University at this time and which re- 
quested that no censuring action be taken. In the discussion of the 
tenure situation at the University of Tennessee, Professor Laprade 
reported concerning his personal participation in the investigation. 
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It was voted to recommend to the Annual Meeting that the ad- 
ministration of the University of Tennessee be placed on the As- 
sociation’s list of censured administrations. 

St. Louis University. The Council was presented with a recom- 
mendation from Committee A that the administration of St. 
Louis University be placed on the Association’s list of censured 
administrations. In the discussion which followed, Professor 
Ingraham indicated that he did not concur in full with this recom- 
mendation of Committee A. He stated that he felt it would be 
more appropriate and sufficient to recommend that the Annual 
Meeting endorse the statement of Committee A which was pub- 
lished as an addendum to the report of the St. Louis University 
investigation. (For text of statement referred to, see December, 
1939 Bulletin, pp. 33-535.) 

It was voted to recommend to the Annual Meeting that the ad- 
ministration of St. Louis University be placed on the Association’s 
list of censured administrations. 

Ways and Means of Bringing Association’s Principles of Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure to Attention of Governing Boards. Pro- 
fessors Gray and Swartz raised the question of ways and means of 
bringing the principles of academic freedom and tenure to the at- 
tention of college and university governing boards. Professor 
Gray was particularly concerned with politically controlled boards 
whose personnel is likely to change frequently. He suggested 
collaboration with other interested groups, not necessarily educa- 
tional, within a given state. In the discussion of this suggestion, 
the danger of becoming involved in state and local politics was 
pointed out. In this connection, it was stressed that there were 
non-educational groups which would utilize a freedom and tenure 
situation for political purposes only and that in the long run their 
support in a given situation would injure rather than help the pro- 
fession. The consensus was that for the present the practice of 
making the Bulletin available to members of boards of trustees of 
colleges and universities through chapter subscriptions was all 
that could wisely be done by way of bringing the Association’s 
principles to their attention. 

Protection of Faculty Members in Situations Involving Appoint- 
ment or Dismissal of Administrative Officers. Professor Gray 
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raised the question of how far the Association would be justified 
in departing from its usual practice of not concerning itself with 
changes in the administrative personnel of colleges and univer- 
sities if in a given situation a serious conflict had arisen in which 
faculty members were placed under pressure either to support or 
oppose an administrative officer. He reported the facts of a situa- 
tion in which both the board of trustees of a college, desiring to 
dismiss the president of the college, and the president allegedly 
had brought pressure to bear on faculty members to give sup- 
porting evidence. He stated that he felt that this particular 
situation warranted an investigation by the Association. The 
consensus was that the Association should not intervene in such a 
situation unless requested to do so by a faculty member who would 
permit his name to be used as a complainant. No alternative 
procedure was suggested, and no action was taken. 

Study of Legal Provisions for Annual Appointments. Professor 
Hill urged the advisability of studying the legal provisions for the 
annual appointment of college and university teachers prevailing 
at many publicly supported institutions which prevent adoption 
of the Association’s tenure principles, in order to determine whether 
it is possible to take initial steps toward their removal. 

Professor Dow reported that she was under the impression that 
the National Education Association may assemble the pertinent 
information in connection with its present study of pensions and 
retirement. It was informally agreed that the General Secretary 
ascertain whether such material is being included in this study or 
whether it has been assembled by any other agency and report 
back to the Council at the spring meeting. 

Tenure Status of Teachers Who Intermarry. The General Secre- 
tary and the Chairman of Committee A sought advice on how the 
Association should regard rules of administration adopted at some 
institutions which require one of two established teachers who 
marry to resign. They reported that this question was recently 
put to them in a letter from a member of the Association on the 
faculty of a state university and was answered as follows: 


Your first question was whether the marriage of one established 
member of a faculty with another established member of a faculty 
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may properly lead to the dismissal of either. In reply to this 
question, there is no generally accepted or generally approved 
practice. At many excellent and well administered institutions, 
the rule against having both husband and wife serve on the faculty 
prevails. At other institutions, husbands and wives are both per- 
mitted to serve on the faculty. If such a practice is established, 
any change should not, in my opinion, be retroactive in operation, 
although at some institutions such a change has been given retro- 
active effect preceded, of course, by reasonable notice. 


It was the consensus that the reply was accurate and that the As- 
sociation should continue to oppose the retroactive operation of 
such rules. 

Tenure Rights of Part-Time Teachers. The Chairman of Com- 
mittee A asked for advice in dealing with dismissals of part-time 
teachers. He explained that the present practice of Committee A 
is to intervene in behalf of a part-time teacher if the institu- 
tion on whose faculty he serves had given him regular faculty 
standing. It was the consensus of the Council that Committee A 
should continue this practice. 

Professor Gray inquired whether similar practice is observed in 
dealing with dismissals of librarians. Professor Laprade explained 
that at present Committee A intervenes in behalf of librarians who 
have regular faculty rank. Professor Gray then asked under what 
conditions librarians were eligible for membership in the Associa- 
tion. The General Secretary explained that the qualification for 
membership for librarians is that they have regular faculty status. 
It was voted that the Association proceed with the present rule 
concerning the eligibility of librarians for membership and that the 
Committee on Admission of Members give the matter of their 
eligibility further consideration. 

Tenure at Harvard and Yale Universities. The General Secre- 
tary reported on tenure rules recently announced at Harvard and 
Yale Universities which apparently grant continuous tenure only 
to associate and full professors. He also called attention to a 
letter, dated November 22, 1939, from Dr. Guy E. Snavely, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Association of American Colleges, to ad- 
ministrative officers in member schools of that Association enclos- 
ing “a copy of an article on the tenure situation at Harvard” sent 
“at the suggestion of Chairman Wriston, of our Commission on 
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Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure,” which states that the 
tenure development at Harvard University is “significant, in the 
opinion of the Chairman, because it indicates one of the first ef- 
forts to approach this matter from what might be called an actu- 
arial point of view.” 

These tenure developments, which seem at variance with the 
principles set forth both in the 1925 conference statement and the 
1938 statement agreed upon by representatives of the Association 
of American Colleges and of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, were noted with concern. Following a discussion, 
it was informally agreed that the General Secretary should secure 
the facts of the present tenure rules at Harvard and Yale Univer- 
sities and the facts of the nature and extent of their endorsement 
by the Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure 
of the Association of American Colleges for further consideration 
by the Council. 

Status of Principles of Academic Freedom and Tenure Agreed 
upon in Foint Conferences with Association of American Colleges. 
The General Secretary reported on communications he received 
from Dr. Henry M. Wriston, Chairman of the Commission on 
Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure of the Association of 
American Colleges, by long distance telephone and by letter early 
in December in which Dr. Wriston, speaking for that Commission, 
requested another joint conference either in December or early in 
January for the purpose of agreeing upon certain changes in the 
1938 statement before presenting it for endorsement at the An- 
nual Meeting of the Association of American Colleges on January 
11 and 12, 1940. In these communications Dr. Wriston indicated 
that the members of the Commission on Academic Freedom and 
Academic Tenure of the Association of American Colleges were 
then of the unanimous opinion that certain changes were necessary 
in order to secure endorsement. The General Secretary stated 
that he told Dr. Wriston it was not possible to secure authoriza- 
tion for another joint conference or to arrange representation for 
the American Association of University Professors on such short 
notice. He reported that he expressed to Dr. Wriston the hope 
that his Commission would seek to have the statement as for- 
mulated in 1938 endorsed, and suggested that if complete endorse- 
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ment were not possible the Commission seek to have as much of 
the statement endorsed as was acceptable, thus leaving the un- 
endorsed portions for consideration at subsequent joint confer- 
ences. 

It was voted that the General Secretary advise the Com- 
mission on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure of the 
Association of American Colleges that it is the hope of the Council 
of the American Association of University Professors that the 1938 
statement be endorsed by the Annual Meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges in its present form, but failing in that the 
Council requests that the Association of American Colleges en- 
dorse as much of the statement as is acceptable and submit specific 
proposals for the unendorsed portions for further joint conferences 
and that the officers of the Association be empowered to send rep- 
resentatives to confer further with representatives of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges if requested to do so.' 


1 The Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges presented a report to the Annual Meeting of that Associa- 
tion which met in Philadelphia on January 11 and 12, 1940. In this report the 
1938 ‘one was submitted by the Commission for endorsement, with the follow- 
ing changes: 

1. Substitute for the last sentence in the preamble of the statement which reads, 
“Upon freedom and economic security, and hence upon tenure, depends the success 
of an institution in fulfilling its obligations to its students and to society,” the 
following: ‘Freedom and economic security, hence tenure, are indispensable to the 
success of an institution in fulfilling its obligations to its students and to society.” 

2. Delete the last sentence in the section entitled “Academic Freedom,” which 
reads: ““The judgment of what constitutes fulfillment of these obligations should 
rest with the individual.” 

3. Substitute for paragraph (2) of the section entitled “Academic Tenure” 
which reads, “Beginning with appointment to the rank of full-time instructor or a 
higher rank, the probationary period should not exceed six years, including within 
this period full-time service in all institutions of higher education; but subject to 
the proviso that when, after a term of probationary service of more than three years 
in one or more institutions, a teacher is called to another institution it may be agreed 
in writing that his new appointment is fer a probationary period of not more than 
three years, even mwah 4 thereby the person’s total probationary period in the 
academic profession is extended beyond the normal maximum of six years. Notice 
should be given at least one year prior to the expiration of the probationary period, 
if the teacher is not to be continued in service after the expiration of that period,’ 
the following: ‘Each institution should define with great care the probationary 
poud and notify every appointee of its precise length and its terms. Notice should 

given at least one year prior to the expiration of the probationary period if the 
teacher is not to be continued in service after the expiration of that period.” 

he 1938 statement as amended by the Commission on Academic Freedom and 
Academic Tenure was endorsed. 

For text of statement originally agreed upon, see February, 1940 Bulletin, pp. 

49-51. 
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Censuring Boards of Trustees. Professor S. S. Smith urged that 
the present statement published in each issue of the Bulletin con- 
cerning censured administrations should include a definite reference 
to boards of trustees as part of the administration of colleges and 
universities. It was voted that the President, the Chairman of 
Committee A, and the General Secretary, if they think such revi- 
sion is desirable, be authorized to revise the present statement so 
as to indicate that boards of trustees share in the responsibility 
for policies censured. 


Communication from American Library Association. The Gen- 
eral Secretary read a telegram from the American Library Associa- 
tion, dated December 29, 1939, stating that the Board of Salaries, 
Staff, and Tenure of that Association had decided to investigate 
the dismissal of a librarian whose complaint was also being con- 
sidered by Committee A, strongly urging investigation by the 
American Association of University Professors and expressing the 
hope that representatives of the two Associations “may cooperate 
in any investigation.” It was the consensus of the Council that 
any further investigation into the facts of the dismissal of the 


librarian in question should be kept independent of that of the 
American Library Association or any other organization. 


III. Policies and Procedures 


Resignations from Faculties. Professor Hale presented the 
question of the desirability of indicating a definite date in the 
academic year after which resignations from faculties should not 
be submitted. In the discussion of his suggestion, it was pointed 
out that at many institutions administrative officers are not in a 
position because of budgetary and other considerations to make 
appointments for the next academic year until quite late in the 
spring or early summer and that if offers are extended to teachers 
at late dates, teachers should be free to ask to be released to accept 
them. The opinion was expressed that the matter of the appro- 
priate time for the presentation of resignations should be considered 
by organizations of administrative officers as well as those of 
teachers. The point was also made that the exigencies of aca- 
demic appointment are such that most administrative officers are 
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glad to release teachers even at some inconvenience if it will con- 
tribute toward the teacher’s professional advancement. In this 
connection, it was pointed out that the situation of a teacher seek- 
ing a position and that of an administrative officer seeking to fill a 
position are not comparable. Because of a large supply of well- 
trained teachers, college and university administrative officers 
have little difficulty in making good appointments whenever the 
need arises whereas a teacher can secure a position only when one 
is offered to him. 

It was the sense of the meeting that the Association could not 
at present fix any definite time for the presentation of resignations, 
but that it could and should continue to seek to develop a tradi- 
tion of good professional conduct which includes the giving of 
fair notice of an intention to resign. The statement adopted by 
the Annual Meeting of the Association in 1929 concerning notice 
of resignation was referred to as indicating the tradition of the 
Association on this point. It was informally agreed that this state- 
ment be published annually in the February Bu/letin along with 
the statement of principles of academic freedom and tenure. 

Publication Concerning Nature, Ideals, Standards, and Purposes 
of Association. Professor Hill urged that a committee be ap- 
pointed, of which the General Secretary should be a member or 
an associate, for the purpose of preparing a document describing 
the nature and standards of the Association and its services to the 
profession. It was voted to appoint such a committee to try to 
prepare a statement or statements, whichever is thought desirable. 

Addition of University of Santo Tomas to the Association’s Eligible 
List. It was voted to add the University of Santo Tomas, Manila, 
Philippine Islands, to the Association’s list of eligible institutions. 

Use of Bulletin Mailing List by Advertisers. The General Secre- 
tary reported requests received from prospective Bulletin adver- 
tisers for the use of the mailing list. It was voted that the General 
Secretary and his advisers be empowered to permit the use of the 
mailing list by advertisers. 

Directory of Association Members. The Council reconsidered 
its previous decision to publish a directory of members in the fall 
of 1940 and voted to withhold final decision on the matter until its 
spring meeting. 
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IV. Financial Business 


Treasurer's Report. The report of the Treasurer for the year 
1939 was presented by Professor Lewis and accepted by the Coun- 
cil. 

Budget for 1940. Professor Lewis presented and explained the 
budget for 1940. As presented, the budget carried an item of 
$250.00 for officers’ and delegates’ travel. On amendment to a 
motion to adopt the budget, the amount for officers’ and delegates’ 
travel was increased to $500.00 to be used at the discretion of the 
officers. The motion as amended was passed. 


V. Miscellaneous 


Spring Council Meeting. It was voted to hold the spring meet- 
ing of the Council in Chicago, Illinois, on April 12 and 13. 

Admission of Members from Funior Colleges. It was voted that 
the list of junior colleges to be placed on the Association’s list of 
eligible institutions be submitted to the Council for approval at 
the spring meeting. 


Relations with Other Organizations. The General Secretary pre- 
sented a report of progress for the special committee to study the 
Association’s relations with other organizations. 

Unfinished Business. 1t was voted that all the items on the pres- 
ent agenda not considered be laid on the table for consideration 
at the spring meeting. 


Ratpu E. Himsteap, General Secretary 
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December 27 and 28, 1939 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of University Professors was held in New Orleans, Louisiana, at 
the Jung Hotel on Wednesday and Thursday, December 27 and 
28, 1939, in connection with the Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting of 
the Modern Language Association of America. The meeting 
was attended by 196 registered delegates and members from 125 
colleges and universities and by many visitors. 

Professor Mark H. Ingraham of the University of Wisconsin, 
President of the Association, was in the chair at all of the business 
sessions. 


First Session, Wednesday Afternoon, December 27 


The meeting was called to order at 2:00 P. M. 

Professor Ingraham presented Professor Anna E. Many of New- 
comb College, Tulane University, Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee on Arrangements. Professor Many introduced Professor 
H. S. Mayerson, president of the Tulane University chapter and a 
member of the Committee, who gave an address of welcome (see 
February Bulletin, pp. 11-12). 

Professor Ingraham announced the personnel of the Committee 
on Resolutions, which had previously been appointed: Professors 
George Boas, The Johns Hopkins University, Chairman; Walter 
G. Cady, Wesleyan University; Blanche H. Dow, Missouri State 
Teachers College (Northwest); Charles B. Hale, University of 
Maryland; and W. T. Laprade, Duke University. Immediately 
following this announcement, Professor Boas reported that the 
American Philosophical Association was at that time in session 
in New York City and that on the following day it was com- 
memorating the eightieth birthday of Professor John Dewey. Be- 


1 A brief account of the Annual Meeting was published in the February Bulletin, 
Pp. 
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cause of that fact he submitted for immediate action the following 
pertinent resolution which was adopted: 


Be It Resolved: that the American Association of University 
Professors at its Annual Meeting of 1939 extend its greetings to its 
first President, Professor John Dewey, on his eightieth birthday, 
which is being commemorated by the American Philosophical 
Association now in session in New York City. His mature en- 
lightenment has been an example not only to his fellow philoso- 
phers but also to his colleagues throughout the teaching profession. 
The General Secretary is instructed to telegraph this message to 
the President of the American Philosophical Association and to 
Professor Dewey. 


Professor W. W. Cook of Northwestern University, Chair- 
man of Committee O on Organization and Policy, presented the 
report for the Committee (report published in October, 1939 
Bulletin, pp. 429-436). On motions by Professor Cook, the 
several proposed constitutional amendments were considered 
and adopted. 

The report for the Special Committee to Study the Desirability 
of Advertising Vacancies in Teaching Positions was presented by 
Professor George Boas, a member of the Committee, in the absence 
of the Chairman, Professor D. G. Foster of Swarthmore College 
(report of Committee published in December, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 
512-513). In presenting the report, Professor Boas explained 
that there was nothing essentially new in the Committee’s recom- 
mendations since the practice of advertising vacancies had been 
followed abroad for many years. 

A motion by Professor Boas to adopt the Committee’s recom- 
mendations was discussed at considerable length. Professor 
Joseph Allen of The City College (New York) stated that he be- 
lieved that the policy of advertising vacancies would not only 
make application by candidates possible, but would also facilitate 
recommendation of suitable appointees by other members of the 
profession. Professor A. J. Carlson of the University of Chicago 
requested information as to the source and nature of possible 
opposition to the plan of publishing academic vacancies. Pro- 
fessor Boas replied that he thought such opposition would come 
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chiefly from heads of departments. Professor H. K. Benson of 
the University of Washington spoke briefly on the way The Fournal 
of Chemical Education had carried such information without dis- 
closing the names of the institutions and of the teachers available. 
Professor Ingraham related the facts in connection with a major 
position in chemistry for which upon publication of the vacancy 
there were fifty applications. He pointed out that by this pro- 
cedure the institution was able to secure the services of an able 
teacher whose availability was not previously known. The General 
Secretary stated that the Committee’s recommendations called 
for the naming of institutions and was, therefore, a distinct de- 
parture from the Association’s present system of advertising vacan- 
cies and teachers available under key numbers when it is desired to 
keep names undisclosed. He also pointed out that the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations did not contemplate the use of the 
Association’s Bulletin as the only medium for such advertisements, 
but that all other professional journals were to be utilized for that 
purpose. Professor Arthur C. Cole of Western Reserve University 
commented on the procedures used by the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Society. Professor Joseph E. Gibson of Tulane Uni- 
versity stressed the point that the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee suggested the type of advertising used by the United States 
Government in filling Civil Service positions, which practice he 
indicated he believed had worked very well. Professor Eunice 
M. Schenck of Bryn Mawr College urged the Association not to be 
too modest in conjecturing whether it could obtain the cooperation 
of college and university administrative officers in the plan. 
Professor D. D. Griffith of the University of Washington, and 
former dean of the College of Liberal Arts of that institution, 
spoke of the desirability of securing accurate information concern- 
ing candidates for positions. His comments were followed by 
considerable discussion of this problem and revolved particularly 
around the point of why academic men do not write accurate 
letters of recommendation. Professor DR Scott of the University 
of Missouri urged adoption of the plan recommended by the Com- 
mittee as he thought it would help bring together better teachers 
and better positions. Professor Griffith added that he believed 


administrators in general would welcome the plan; that there 
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would undoubtedly be more applications to read, but that he felt 
this added work was well worth while. Professor L. H. Turk of 
DePauw University reported on a recent procedure in filling a 
vacancy at his institution, in which the dean of the college re- 
quested him to secure the names of as many available teachers as 
possible in an effort to secure the best appointee. It was his be- 
lief that the recommended plan would be welcomed by admini- 
strative officers. Professors William R. Arthur of the University 
of Colorado, George Boas, and Carl E. W. L. Dahlstrom of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan referred to circumstances and examples in 
which they felt that the recommended plan would facilitate the ad- 
vancement of younger teachers. Professor Ingraham pointed out 
that one of the advantages of the plan was that it enabled younger 
teachers to apply directly for positions. In this connection he 
stated that at the University of Wisconsin it is a rule that no 
salary increase can be given to retain a teacher if the recom- 
mendation which eventuated in an offer from another institution 
had originated within the department concerned. 

Professor J. Homer Caskey of Ohio University asked whether 
the recommended practice would not be regarded as a useless bur- 
den of additional work by administrative officers because in the end 
they would have to rely as now on the judgment of other teachers 
and administrators whom they know. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed it was stated that among the Association’s members there 
are a sufficient number of department heads, who would be in- 
terested, to give the plan a fair trial. 

In addition to those mentioned, the following participated in 
the discussion of the motion: Professors Wilby T. Gooch, Baylor 
University; Charles B. Hale and Edmund Miller, University of 
Maryland; Maurice Halperin, University of Oklahoma; Victor 
D. Hill, Ohio University; Leo C. Hughes, Michigan State College; 
Chesley J. Posey, Jr., State University of lowa; George P. Shan- 
non, University of Alabama; James Swain, University of Tennes- 
see; Clarence D. Thorpe and Christian N. Wenger, University of 
Michigan; and John A. Vieg, Iowa State College. 

It was voted to adopt the recommendations of the Committee 
concerning the desirability of advertising teaching vacancies. 

The last business of the session was the report of the Nominating 
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Committee (see December, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 506-511), followed 
by the election of officers and Council members. Professors 
George C. Robinson of Iowa State Teachers College and G. S. 
Torrey of the University of Connecticut were named as tellers and 
were instructed to report the results of the election at the next 
session. 

The session adjourned at 5:00 P. M. 


The day’s program was concluded by the annual dinner at 
7:00 P. M. in the Mirror Room, with Professor A. J. Carlson of 
the University of Chicago, former President of the Association, as 
toastmaster. The speakers were Professor Louise Pound of the 
University of Nebraska who spoke on the subject, “The A. A. U. P. 
and the A. A. U. W.,” and Professor Mark H. Ingraham, who gave 
the retiring President’s address, ““Super-Sleep, a Form of Academic 
Somnambulism” (see February Bulletin, pp. 13-34). 


Second Session, Thursday Morning, December 28 


The meeting was called to order at 9:30 A. M. 


Professor W. T. Laprade, Chairman of Committee A on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure, presented the annual report for the 
Committee (report published in February Bulletin, pp. 35-48). 

Following the report of Committee A, the General Secretary 
presented the recommendations of the Council and Committee A 
concerning the censuring of college and university administrations. 
He prefaced the presentation of these recommendations with brief 
comments on the nature and purpose of the Association’s censuring 
procedure. 


He first presented a recommendation that the State Board of 
Higher Education (North Dakota) be removed from the censured 
list. He explained that the original censuring was of the Board of 
Administration and that this Board, following a constitutional 
amendment, had been displaced by a differently constituted body 
now known as the State Board of Higher Education. He reported 
that one of the first acts of the new Board was to offer to reinstate 
all those who had previously been dismissed by the old Board. 
He explained further that the dismissals at North Dakota Agri- 
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cultural College were ordered by the Board of Administration at 
the time when the college was without a president, and there was 
no evidence that the administrative officers of the college were in 
any way responsible. 

It was voted to remove from the Association’s list of censured 
administrations the State Board of Education (North Dakota). 

In the order indicated, the General Secretary presented a state- 
ment of facts concerning academic freedom and tenure at the 
following institutions and, in each case, Council and Committee 
A recommendations that the administration be placed on the 
censured list: West Chester State Teachers College (Pennsyl- 
vania), University of Tennessee, John B. Stetson University, St. 
Louis University, and Montana State University. In presenting 
the salient facts of the tenure situation at these institutions, the 
General Secretary called attention to reports of investigations that 
had been published in the Bulletin. 

It was voted that the administration of each of the above 
named institutions be placed on the Association’s censured list. 

In considering the recommendation for the censuring of the 
administration of the University of Tennessee there was an ex- 
tended discussion. Several members of the University of Ten- 
nessee chapter of the Association opposed these recommenda- 
tions vigorously on the grounds that the investigation had been 
insufficient. Professor John B. Emperor of the University of 
Tennessee stated that the chapter at the University of Tennessee 
felt that such censuring would do a grievous wrong to it and to the 
University. At the request of Professor Emperor a communica- 
tion from the chapter at the University of Tennessee, prepared by 
the Executive Committee, dated November 21, 1939, and ad- 
dressed to the General Secretary, was read to the meeting. 
(This communication had previously been considered by Com- 
mittee A and the Council of the Association.) 

At the suggestion of the General Secretary, Professor Laprade 
spoke briefly of his personal participation in the investigation at 
the University of Tennessee. He gave as his opinion that the 
merits of the case and the fact that there had been previous inves- 
tigations of academic freedom and tenure conditions at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee warranted placing the University’s adminis- 
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tration on the censured list. He explained that the adoption and 
observance of satisfactory tenure rules by the administration of 
the University would operate to facilitate its removal from the 
censured list. 

Professor J. B. Bullitt of the University of North Carolina 
pointed out that the letter from the University of Tennessee 
chapter dealt entirely in generalities and assumed that Committee 
A and the Council were attacking the chapter at the University of 
Tennessee, which he explained was not in accordance with the 
facts. He stated that if the representatives of the University of 
Tennessee chapter desired to defend the administration of the 
University, they should present specific information in defense of 
the action of the administration. In his reply Professor Emperor 
stated that the chapter felt that the investigation had been handled 
badly and was inadequate. Professor Bullitt countered that Pro- 
fessor Emperor also spoke in generalities and did not show that the 
dismissal in question was just. Professor Emperor replied that 
the justice of placing the administration of the University on the 
censured list was open to question and that administrations should 
be considered innocent until proved guilty. Commenting on this 
statement, the General Secretary replied that it was equally im- 
portant to stress that professors should be considered competent 
and intelligent until proved otherwise. Professor Boas pressed 
the point that the real issue involved was whether Professor Muel- 
ler had been given a hearing or whether he had been dismissed 
without due process. He pointed out that the report of the in- 
vestigation clearly shows that Professor Mueller was not given a 
hearing. 

In addition to those indicated, the following also participated 
in the discussion concerning the University of Tennessee: Pro- 
fessors A. J. Carlson, Roscoe E. Parker and Alwin Thaler of the 
University of Tennessee, Harry W. Robbins of Bucknell Univer- 
sity, George P. Shannon, John A. Vieg, and Paul W. Ward. 

Professor Ingraham next announced the results of the election 
as reported by the tellers. The following officers were elected: 
Professor Frederick S. Deibler, Northwestern University, Presi- 
dent; Professor John Q. Stewart, Princeton University, First 
Vice-President; and Professor Laura A. White, University of 
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Wyoming, Second Vice-President. Also elected were the following 
ten members of the Council for the three-year term ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1942: Professors Frank L. Griffin, Reed College; Fowler 
V. Harper, Indiana University; Helen Sard Hughes, Wellesley 
College; John Ise, University of Kansas; G. W. Martin, State 
University of Iowa; Roy F. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania; 
H. L. Osterud, Medical College of Virginia; Harald S. Patton, 
Michigan State College; Horatio Smith, Columbia University; 
and Marie J. Weiss, Tulane University of Louisiana. 

The annual report of the General Secretary was then presented 
(report published in February Bu/letin, pp. 55-64). This report 
was followed by a brief open forum on Association problems. 

The session adjourned at 12:30 P. M. and was followed by a 
luncheon meeting. The luncheon speakers were: Professors 
Alzada Comstock of Mount Holyoke College, Vice-President of the 
Association, who spoke on the subject, “University Women and 
the World Crisis,” and H. C. Lancaster of The Johns Hopkins 
University (a charter member of the Association and President of 
the Modern Language Association of America), whose subject 
was, ‘““Memories and Suggestions” (see pp. 217-223). 


Third Session, Thursday Afternoon, December 28 


The meeting was called to order at 3:15 P. M. 


Professor Paul W. Ward of Syracuse University, Associate 
Secretary in the Washington office of the Association and Chair- 
man of Committee T on Place and Function of Faculties in College 
and University Government, presented a report for that Commit- 
tee (see pp. 171-189). Following this report, there was a symposium 
and forum on college and university government. The speakers 
who gave detailed descriptions of procedures at their respective 
institutions and their subjects were: Professor Horace N. Gilbert, 
“The Executive Council Plan of Administrative Organization at 
the California Institute of Technology”; Professor W. F. Twad- 
dell, ‘Departmental Organization at the University of Wiscon- 
sin”; Professor Clarence D. Thorpe, “The Executive Committee 
System at the University of Michigan”; and Professor H. K. 
Benson who read a paper by Dean Frederick M. Padelford, who 
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was unable to attend, on the subject, ‘““The Administrative Code 
at the University of Washington” (see pp. 190-216). 

The symposium was followed by an informal open forum dis- 
cussion. Among the participants in this discussion were: Profes- 
sors George Boas, A. J. Carlson, and Mark H. Ingraham. 

At the conclusion of this discussion Professor Ingraham, as a 
matter of personal privilege, spoke in appreciation of the work of 
his official associates during his term of office as President, par- 
ticularly of Professors Laprade, Lewis, Carlson, and Himstead. 

The last item of business was the second report of the Committee 
on Resolutions presented by Professor George Boas, the Chairman 
of the Committee. The following resolutions were submitted and 
adopted: 


Be it Resolved: that the American Association of University 
Professors at its Annual Meeting of 1939, having removed the 
State Board of Higher Education (North Dakota) from its list of 
censured administrations, congratulate the State Board on its 
action as well as the citizens of North Dakota who have provided 
safeguards for the future of education in their State. The injustice 
to individual teachers and to higher education in general was com- 
mitted by the Board of Administration acting in 1937, which the 
present State Board of Higher Education has supplanted. The 
present Board has satisfactorily righted this wrong by offering to 
restore all dismissed teachers to their previous positions. 


Be it Resolved: that the American Association of University 
Professors at its Annual Meeting of 1939 reaffirm the resolution 
passed at its Annual Meeting of 1938 which expressed its abhor- 
rence of the actions of governments which impede by racial, reli- 
gious, and political persecution the discovery and dissemination of 
truth. Since that time the world has seen the increasing weakening 
of learned institutions, not only by political oppression but also 
by military aggression. The American Association of Universit 
Professors sends to its fellows in all lands suffering from suc 
tragedies its deepest sympathy and pledges itself to do its utmost 
to prevent a similar situation in its own country. 


Be It Resolved: that the American Association of University 
Professors at its Annual Meeting of 1939, recognizing the possi- 
bility of this country’s being influenced by the psychology of bellig- 
erency with the consequent abridgment of freedom of speech, 
assembly, and of the press and the impeding of free discovery and 
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of the dissemination of truth, as was the case between 1914 and 
1918, reaffirm its traditional policy of making every effort to pre- 
serve essential liberties, be they challenged 3 

private force. 


y political party or 


Be It Resolved: that the American Association of University 
Professors at its Annual Meeting of 1939 invite the attention of the 
Bureau of Immigration and other proper officials to the injustice 
done to bona fide students, teachers, and other scholars who are 
forcibly deported to countries where they will inevitably meet 
with imprisonment or other forms of persecution. 


Be It Resolved: that the American Association of University 
Professors at its Annual Meeting of 1939 express its appreciation 
of the services of Professor Mark H. Ingraham who is retiring as 
its President. His term of office has seen the rise of difficult and 
unusual problems and he has been unsparing of his time and good 
will in meeting them. His tolerance of discussion and observance 
of parliamentary procedure, his open-mindedness, and good humor 
have made his administration memorable. 

Be It Resolved: that the American Association of University 
Professors at its Annual Meeting of 1939 express its gratitude to 
the Committee on Local Arrangements which has acted as host to 
the Annual Meeting of the Association. All the members in at- 
tendance appreciate the charm of New Orleans as well as of the 
institutions which it houses, and attribute much of the success of 
the 1939 meeting to the atmosphere of comfort and friendliness in 
which it was set. 


The meeting adjourned at 5:45 P. M. 


Racpu E. Himsteap, General Secretary 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to a// college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions, including graduate students, graduate as- 
sistants, and instructors. The list of eligible institutions is based pri- 
marily on the accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies 
subject to modification by action of the Association. Election to 
membership is by the Committee on Admission of Members follow- 
ing nomination by one Active Member of the Association who need 
not be on the faculty of the same institution as the nominee. 
Election can not take place until thirty days after the nomination 
is published in the Budletin. Nomination forms, circulars of infor- 
mation, and other information concerning the Association may be 
procured by writing to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The classes and conditions of membership in the Association as 
provided by the present Constitution, By-Laws, and regulations 
are as follows: 


(a) Active. To become an Active Member, it is necessary to 
hold a position of teaching or research with the rank of instructor 
or higher in an eligible institution and be devoting at least half 
time to teaching or research. Annual dues are $4.00, including 
subscription to the Bulletin. 

(b) Funior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions. Junior Members are transferred to Active member- 
ship as soon as they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, in- 
cluding subscription to the Bulletin. 

(c) Associate. Associate Members include those members who, 
ceasing to be eligible for Active or Junior membership because their 
work has become primarily administrative, are transferred to the 
Associate list with the approval of the Council. Annual dues are 
$3.00, including subscription to the Bulletin. 

(d) Emeritus. Any Active Member retiring for age from a posi- 
tion in teaching or research may be transferred, at his own request 
and with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus membership. 
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Emeritus members pay no dues but may if they desire receive the 
Bulletin, at $1.00 a year. 

(e) Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the 
Council to receive applications from Active, Junior, and Associate 
Members for Life membership, the amount to be determined in 
each case on an actuarial basis. This includes a life subscription 
to the Bulletin. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 362 nominations for Active membership and 8 
nominations for Junior membership are printed as provided by 
the Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, 
objections to any nominee may be addressed to the General Sec- 
retary, who will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the 
Committee on Admission of Members if received within thirty 
days after this publication. The Council of the Association has 
ruled that the primary purpose of this provision for protests is 
to bring to the attention of the Committee any question concern- 
ing the technical eligibility of the nominee for membership as pro- 
vided in the Constitution. 

The Committee on Admission of Members consists of Professors 
Ella Lonn, Goucher College, Chairman; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette 
College; A. Richards, University of Oklahoma; R. H. Shryock, 
University of Pennsylvania; W. O. Sypherd, University of Dela- 
ware; and F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


University of Akron, Betty M. Wettstyne; University of Alabama, Jesse M. 
Charlton, Jr., Frank E. Dykema, Lindsey M. Hobbs, Lindsey R. Jeanblanc, 
Russell E. Johnson, F. Nowell Jones, Edgar W. Lacy, Tullye B. Olds, Clifford 
P. Seitz, Eric Voegelin, Winfred P. Wilson; Allegheny College, Albert E. 
Ogilvie; Amherst College, Newton F. McKeon; University of Arizona, Wil- 
liam H. Brown; Arkansas State College, Holger W. Andersen, Ashley Robey; 
University of Arkansas, John E. Kane, A. W. McCullough; Armour Institute of 
Technology, Robert M. Sanford; Atlanta University, Elizabeth Cannon, 
William H. Dean, Jr., Hale A. Woodruff; Baylor University, B. Sandor Kovacs, 
Donald H. Slaughter, Allie Webb; Berea College, Elizabeth Bennett, Ann 
Elliott; Bethany College (Kansas), Donald F. DeCow; Boston University, 
Mildred J. Keefe; Brooklyn College, Mildred G. Gray, John I. Griffin; Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, Charles A. Owen, Jr.; University of California (Berkeley), 
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Robert E. Stone; Carnegie Institute of Technology, David J. Peery; Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Leon Carnovsky; University of Cincinnati, Melba P. Bowers, 
William E. Brown, Gustav G. Carlson, Clarence J. Foreman, Mary G. Waite; 
The City College (New York), Harold S. Tuttle; The City College (Commerce 
Center), George M. Brett, Franklin B. Brown, Aubison T. Burtsell, Charles 
Eberhardt, Jack D. Foner, Herman Gawer, James H. Healey, Jr., Myron L. 
Hoch, Thomas G. Ierardi, David S. Mosesson, John J. W. Neuner, Earl H. 
Ryan, Liba H. Studley, A. H. Sutherland, George H. Wittkowsky; Coe Col- 
lege, Paul C. Greene, Willis D. Lamb, J. Dale Welsch; Colgate University, 
Wendell H. Bash, Eugene Bewkes, J. Russell Freeman; Columbia University, 
Louis M. Hacker, Clara M. Taylor; Connecticut College, Charles G. Chaker- 
ian; University of Connecticut, L. Jay Atkinson, Raymond G. Bressler, Jr., 
Edwin G. Burrows, Ralph J. Bushnell, Raymond K. Clapp, John H. Jacobson, 
Irene Kahn, Charles Kummer, J. Harold Lampe, Albert I. Mann, Robert S. 
Reich, Howard A. Rollins, Rubin Segal, Elsie Trabue, Max R. White, Henry 
A. Wood; University of Delaware, James M. Watkins; University of Detroit, 
Gerald E. Markle, Clayton J. Pajot, William J. A. Valade; Drury College, 
Sharley Pike; Duquesne University, Francis Aranyi, Maurice Schulte; Emory 
University, Harlow W. Ades, Charles R. Ensor; College of Pharmacy of Ferris 
Institute, Joseph B. Vaughan; Findlay College, Carroll A. Morey; Fordham 
University (Manhattan), John E. Sweitzer; George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Otho C. Ault, Joseph J. Ray; George Washington University, Ruth 
Coyner; Georgia Teachers College, E. D. Turner, Jr.; University of Georgia, 
Geoffrey W. Crickmay, Kate Houx; Goucher College, Dorothy S. Tapley; 
Grove City College, Edmund H. Kase, Jr.; Hamline University, Perry A. 
Moore; Howard University, Maryrose R. Allen, James V. Herring, Martin D. 
Jenkins; Hunter College, Gladys Baker, Gaines T. Cartinhour, May C. Cér- 
mak, Frances M. Doherty, Marguerite Gauger, Lillie V. Hathaway, Herbert 
Inch, Beatrice G. Konheim, Edward M. Lehnerts, Ruth L. Moritz, Joanna B. 
Roseman; University of Idaho (Southern Branch), John A. Davis; Illinois 
State Normal University (Southern), Gladys L. Smith, Helen E. Stenson, 
Joseph Van Riper; Illinois State Teachers College (Eastern), Eugene M. 
Waffie; Indiana State Teachers College, Arthur H. Luehring; Indiana Uni- 
versity, Mary I. Campbell, J. Raymond Cope, Margaret I. Rufsvold; Iowa 
State College, Robert R. Carson, William G. Cochran, Edward S. Lynch, 
Paul E. Twining; State University of Iowa, Joseph W. Howe, Claude J. Lapp; 
James Millikin University, Myrna Goode; Johns Hopkins University, Miriam 
Brailey; Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), Rowena Wellman; 
University of Kansas, Arthur W. Davidson; Kent State University, Leonard 
Bloom, Foster Brooks, Cleo Crow, Arthur C. Poe; University of Kentucky, 
W. R. Southerland; Keuka College, Frederick A. Morse; Knox College, Lilly 
E. J. Lindahl; Lehigh University, Allen J. Barthold; Lincoln University 
(Missouri), James N. Freeman, R. Clyde Minor; Linfield College, E. Avard 
Whitman; Louisiana State University, Alex B. Daspit, John R. Doty, Lemos 
L. Fulmer, Wex S. Malone, William H. Miller, Winifred Mills, Clarence 
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Scheps, Sue Spencer, J. Clyde Swartzwelder, Walter S. Wilde; University of 
Louisville, Gardner F. Cook, Samuel C. Newman; MacMurray College for 
Women, Grace S. Tickle; University of Maine, Herschel L. Bricker; Mar- 
quette University, J. Walter McKenna; Marshall College, Leslie M. Davis, 
J. David Yarbro; Mary Washington College, George W. Arms; University of 
Maryland, Glen D. Brown, Franklin Cooley, Vienna Curtiss, William Gravely, 
Malcolm M. Haring, Kenneth C. Ikeler, Lawrence H. James, John Lowe, III, 
Logan Wilson, W. Gordon Zeeveld; Michigan State College, George N. Motts, 
Ralph Norman, O. W. Wilson; Minnesota State Teachers College (Mankato), 
J. C. Clark, W. P. Cushman, Leonard A. Ford, Eugene R. Fair, Mercedes 
Gugisberg, Elias J. Halling, Miles E. Hawk, Mark M. Keith, Kathleen Mc- 
Cann, Eleanor Mott, Alfred L. Thiede, William Verhage, G. M. Wissink, Fred 
W. Young; University of Minnesota, Alburey Castell, John T. Flanagan, 
Stanley V. Kinyon, Forrest E. Miller, Helen P. Mudgett, Edmund A. Night- 
ingale; Mississippi State College, John K. Bettersworth, Cyril E. Cain, Her- 
bert Drennon, Clyde Q. Sheely, George E. Wallace; Mississippi State College 
for Women, Luna Austin, Ruth Thomas; University of Mississippi, Richard P. 
Eckels; Missouri State Teachers College (Central), Carl D. Voltmer; Mis- 
souri State Teachers College (Northwest), Albert Blumenthal, Thomas E. 
Dorn, Jr.; University of Missouri, Rogers Whitmore; Monmouth College, 
Glenn C. Shaver; University of Nevada, Alice B. Marsh; New Jersey State 
Teachers College (Montclair), Lawrence H. Conrad, Jerry DeRosa, Avaline 
Folsom, Francis R. Geigle, Arthur M. Seybold; Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, John A. Clark, Eugene E. Pfaff, Blanche Tansil; 
Northwestern University, Janina M. Adamczyk; Norwich University, Frank 
H. Patterson; Ohio State University, Fred Carlson; Municipal University of 
Omaha, Helmut R. Boeninger, Russel C. Derbyshire; Oregon State College, 
Beatrice B. Beebe, J. Leo Fairbanks, Gaineford J. Hall, Paul L. Kleinsorge, 
Kenneth Munford, Karl G. Peterson, Orlin C. Spicer; University of Oregon, 
Christina Crane; Ottawa University, Allen P. Wikgren; Pennsylvania State 
College, George P. Rice, Jr.; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Lock 
Haven), Richard T. Parsons, A. S. Rude, Harry F. Weber; University of Penn- 
sylvania, Maurice Gallagher, Hans Rademacher, Theodore Reller; Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, Versa V. Cole; University of Pittsburgh, 
George Yost, Jr.; Pomona College, George N. Tyson, Jr.; University of Red- 
lands, Esther N. Mertins, Paul A. Pisk; University of Rochester, Francis E. 
Bowman, Richard H. Goodwin; Rose Polytechnic Institute, Odon S. Knight; 
Russell Sage College, Ruth E. Cass, Charles J. Kappler, Bertha F. Peik, Nils 
G. Sahlin, Blanche D. Tinnerholm, Isabelle F. Wagner; Rutgers University, 
Charles R. Wilson; St. Francis College (Pennsylvania), Frederick G. Reuss; 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Daniel J. Nolan; San Diego State College, 
Clifford H. Baker, Jr., Chester B. Kennedy, William H. Lucio, Esther Pease, 
Herbert C. Peiffer, Lauren C. Post, Robert Richardson, R. Edwin Worley, 
Carl H. Young; Skidmore College, Alice F. Warren; Smith College, Winifred 
S. Crum, John M. Smith; University of the South, Thomas P. Govan; Univer- 
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sity of Southern California, William G. Campbell, Heinrich Gomperz, Lionel 
Stevenson; Southern Methodist University, Harvey H. Guice, Itasca S. Per- 
kinson, Helen Simpson; Springfield College, Hugo Thompson; Swarthmore 
College, Mary Henle; Syracuse University, Alma Robertson; Temple Uni- 
versity, Everett W. DuVall; Tennessee State Teachers College (Middle), 
Philip H. Mankin, Tommie Reynolds; University of Tennessee, Edward 
Schmidt, Jesse H. Wood; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
Harold H. Garretson, Roy C. Green; Texas State Teachers College (North), 
Robert L. Conrod, J. C. Matthews; University of Texas, Levette J. Berry, Jr., 
John Griswold, Marie B. Morrow; Transylvania College, F. Garvin Daven- 
port; Tufts College, John Kennedy, Leonard C. Mead; Tulane University of 
Louisiana, M. Gweneth Humphreys; Union College, Douglas P. Dryer, Walter 
C. Langsam, C. Eugene Sunderlin; University of Utah, Dorothy Snow, Louis 
C. Zucker; University of Vermont, Ralph H. Granger, Eugene Youngert; 
Virginia State College for Negroes, Luther P. Jackson, James H. Johnston, 
James A. Moore, Nathaniel G. Sims; Washburn College, Robert E. Larter, 
Dale C. Marcous, Philip S. Riggs; Washington College, Roy Chatters, Ger- 
trude Van A. Ingalls; Central Washington College of Education, Vernon 
Carstensen; Western Washington College of Education, Ruth Melendy, 
Albert Van Aver, Ruth Van Pelt; State College of Washington, Winslow R. 
Hatch, Louis T. Kardos, Emmett B. Moore; Washington University, Bateman 
Edwards; University of Washington, Dorothy Crounse, M. Jane McGownd, 
Dorothy Tilden; Wells College, Elizabeth H. Burkey, Louise F. Gray; Wes- 
leyan University, Benno H. Selcke, Jr.; West Virginia University, Festus P. 
Summers; Western Reserve University, Emily R. Andrews, Philip Dow; 
Westminster College (Pennsylvania), Bert E. Quick; Wheaton College (Illi- 
nois), Orrin E. Tiffany; Municipal University of Wichita, James H. Barrett, 
Violet M. Eckhoff, Gordon C. Hanson; College of William and Mary, Will S. 
DeLoach, Howard N. Calderwood, John E. Hocutt, Donald Meiklejohn, 
Fraser Neiman, Sharvy Umbeck, Carlton L. Wood; Wisconsin State Teachers 
College (La Crosse), Thomas Annett, Olive B. Place, Anna P. Wentz, Leonore 
Wilson; University of Wisconsin, S. Lee Ely, Ruth B. Glassow, Beatrice Helle- 
brandt; College of Wooster, Carl B. Munson; University of Wyoming, Marion 
Cauthers, Archibald Delmarsh, Richard L. Hillier, John B. Smith; Yankton 
College, G. Harrison Durand, George Eisenach, William Lang, Austin P. 
Larrabee, Richard de Laubenfels, Paul Schubert, O. T. Snodgrass, Manson A. 
Stewart, Carl Youngworth. 


Junior 


University of Connecticut, Edward Karpoff; Iowa State College, Roderick 
Holmgren; University of Michigan, William H. Irwin; University of Minne- 
sota, George W. Anderson; University of Virginia, Walton C. Gregory; Not in 
Accredited University Connection, Janet C. Kane (M.A., New York Uni- 
versity), Cortland, N. Y.; Wilford P. Musgrave (Ph.D., Pennsylvania State 
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College), Upland, Ind.; Clarence E. Vrooman (M.A., George Washington 
University), Washington, D. C. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of 408 
Active and 17 Junior Members as follows: 


Active 

University of Akron, Hjalmer W. Distad, George R. Hilton, Warren W. 
Leigh; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Charles S. Davis, Earle L. Rauber, 
Laban C. Smith; University of Alabama, Ellwood W. Senderling, Ray H. 
Simpson, Kimball Wiles; University of Alaska, Lester Dawson; University of 
Arkansas, Thomas W. Finney, Richard B. Johnson, Galen B. Price, Jr.; 
Ashland College, May P. Andrews, Russell V. Bollinger, Leslie Lindower, 
Clara W. Miller, Thelma E. Slack, Emmet C. Stopher, Jr., Helen Vanosdall, 
Thomas Vanosdall; Atlanta University, Halson V. Eagleson, William B. Geter; 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Harold W. Batchelor, J. H. Stellwagen; Baylor 
University, B. Reid Clanton, Robert G. Deupree, Eugene A. Heimann, Ira H. 
Horton; Berea College, Agnes M. Aspnes, William J. Baird, Rolf E. Hovey, 
Celia H. Kysela; Boston University, John H. Judge; Bryn Mawr College, 
Thomas R. S. Broughton, Martha Cox, William Doyle, Katharine E. Mc- 
Bride, Jane M. Oppenheimer; Catholic University of America, Monica 
Lyman, Walter J. Marx; Central Y. M. C. A. College, James E. Davis, Tarini 
P. Sinha, Martin Weinbaum, Orval Yarger; University of Chicago, Leland C. 
DeVinney, Edward Shils; University of Cincinnati, Emily H. Jones, Fred 
O’Flaherty, Harry G. Schrickel; The City College (New York), Martin A. 
Paul; The City College (Commerce Center), Earl F. Beach, Kenneth F. 
Damon, Ralph H. Hess, Gorham D. Sanderson, Emanuel Saxe, Robert E. 
Schneider, Francis J. Thompson, Albert C. F. Westphal; Colgate University, 
George E. Schlesser; University of Colorado, Percy S. Fritz, Anna W. Wil- 
liams; University of Delaware, Louis W. Struve; Denison University, Helen 
Barr, Lynde C. Steckle; University of Denver, Thompson G. Marsh; Uni- 
versity of Detroit, José E. Espinosa, William K. Joyce, Reinhold Hoffmann, 
Rainer Zangerl; Drake University, Genevieve Koester; Duke University, Paul 
M. A. Linebarger, John D. Watson; Elmhurst College, C. C. Arends, Pearl L. 
Robertson, Robert A. Wagoner; Emory University, Clyde Pettus; Evansville 
College, Floyd E. Beghtel, Gaylord H. Browne, Alfred B. Cope, Wahnita 
DeLong, Ina P. Nichols, Olaf Hovda, Dean Long; College of Pharmacy of 
Ferris Institute, Mary E. Schmidt, Albert Smith; University of Florida, 
Richard A. Carrigan; George Washington University, Burnice H. Jarman; 
Georgia School of Technology, David B. Comer, III; University of Georgia, 
Marie Dumas, Arthur E. Fink, Alfred D. McKellar, Catherine L. Newton, 
Hubert B. Owens, John L. Tison, Jr., Carolyn Vance; Gettysburg College, 
Earl Bowen, Donald Heiges, William K. Sundermeyer; Grinnell College, 
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Elbert Smith; Hamline University, Charles F. Kraft; Harvard University, 
Samuel H. Cross, Sidney P. Simpson, James R. Ware; Hastings College, Louis 
E. Zerbe; Howard College, A. Richard Bliss, Jr.; Howard University, Bernard 
S. Jefferson, James M. Nabrit, Jr.; Hunter College, Leo A. Aroian, Madeline 
Levin, Henry D. Thompson; Idaho State Normal School (Lewiston), Carolyn 
Silverthorne; University of Idaho (Southern Branch), Rex P. Clayton, Ewart 
A. Swinyard; Illinois State Normal University (Southern), Eli L. Borkon, 
Mabel Eads; Illinois State Teachers College (Northern), Norma Stelford; 
University of Illinois, Harry W. Anderson; Indiana State Teachers College, 
Hazel Anderson, Fay Griffith, Aloys Sacksteder; Indiana University, Karl W. 
Bookwalter, Mary E. Campbell, Henry H. Remak; Iowa State College, Alvin 
E. Coons, Albert G. Hart, Irvine Linkow, W. H. Pierre, Charles G. Rowe, 
Everett M. Schreck, Roy W. Simonson, Erma A. Smith, Joseph F. Sturm; 
Iowa State Teachers College, Richards C. Osborn; State University of Iowa, 
E. G. Gross, Walter R. Ingram, Henry A. Mattill; John Carroll University, 
George E. Grauel; Johns Hopkins University, Emile Malakis, Charles S. 
Singleton; University of Kansas, Herman B. Chubb, Mabel A. Elliott, Clyde 
K. Hyder, Charles B. Realey, Walter H. Schoewe; University of Kansas City, 
Alfred F. Conard; Kent State University, Donald E. Bangham, Henry M. 
Dater, Mona Fletcher, Weldon M. Williams; University of Kentucky, W. 
Maurice Baker, Howard W. Beers, Amos H. Eblen, Niel Plummer, Willis C. 
Tucker; Kenyon College, Samuel B. Cummings, Jr.; Keuka College, Pauline 
Foster; Lafayette College, William F. Hart; Lehigh University, James L. 
Clifford, Raymond F. Schultz, J. Burke Severs; Lincoln University (Mis- 
souri), G. Robert Cotton; Loyola University (Illinois), Joseph E. Semrad; 
MacMurray College for Women, Dorothy M. Burrows, Helen Mahany; 
Madison College, Marie L. Boje, Althea L. Johnston, Edwin D. Miller; 
Marshall College, Frederick E. Brown, Marshall W. Dove; University of 
Maryland, Ralph Gallington, Charles E. White; Massachusetts State College, 
Claude C. Neet; Michigan State College, Katherine Hart, Cecil H. Nickle; 
Michigan State Normal College, Hoover H. Jordan; University of Michigan, 
W. Earl Britton, Willard C. Olson; University of Minnesota, Guy L. Bond, 
Walter Cline, Ralph W. Dawson, Harry A. Doeringsfeld, Thor W. Gullickson, 
Milton E. Hahn, Allan Hemingway, Carl Lefevre, Raymond H. Shove, B. 
Frederic Skinner, Wesley W. Spink, Donald Torbert, Alan E. Treloar; Missis- 
sippi State College, Harry C. F. Simrall; Missouri State Teachers College 
(Northeast), Charles W. Martin; Missouri State Teachers College (South- 
east), Hortense Crawford, Burwell Fox; University of Missouri, Claude R. 
Bruner, John A. Cameron, Vedder M. Gilbert, Conrad H. Hammar, Earl A. 
Long, Daniel Mazia, Dorothy V. Nightingale, John D. Ogden, Lloyd E. 
Thomas; Missouri Valley College, William W. Malcolm; University of Mon- 
tana, Marguerite H. Ephron; New Jersey State Teachers College (Mont- 
clair), W. Scott Smith; New Jersey State Teachers College (Newark), Lillian 
M. Kreiner, Clara Levy; New Mexico Normal University, E. Dana Gibson; 
New York University, Herman A. Gray, Otto Halpern, Montgomery H. 
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Johnson; Woman's College of the University of North Carolina, Sallie Sewell; 
Northwestern University, William R. Bascom, David K. Bruner, Paul D. 
Parker, Lawrence T. Wyly; Ohio University, E. F. MacDonald, R. Drexel 
MacTavish, Douglas W. Oberdorfer, Donald W. Paden, Raymond W. Wild; 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, K. Starr Chester, Adlowe 
L. Larson; Municipal University of Omaha, Gilbert W. James, Royce West; 
Oregon State College, Bayard O. Wheeler; Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College (West Chester), Harry R. Allen, George R. Cressman, Robert B. 
Gordon, Thomas J. S. Heim, Arthur E. Jones, S. Powell Middleton, Kenneth 
C. Slagle, Edward Zimmer, Jr.; University of Pennsylvania, E. Douglass 
Burdick, Otis H. Green; Pomona College, Joseph W. Angell, Elizabeth Kelley; 
University of Rochester, Paul E. Bitgood, William B. Cox, David R. Goddard, 
Ralph W. Helmkamp, Thomas O. Marshall, Jr., Alexander Radomski, Harry A. 
Rositzke, Madeleine de Villéle; St. John’s University, Raymond J. McCall; 
St. Louis University, Walter C. Eberhardt, Felix Giovanelli, Francis L. Har- 
mon, Joseph F. Privitera, Frank Sullivan; St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, 
Robert Gorman, Miriam May, George B. Saum; San Francisco State College, 
Edna L. Barney, Robert D. Rowe; Seton Hall College, Mary C. Powers; 
Skidmore College, M. Elmer Hintz; Smith College, Daniel Aaron, Dorothy 
S. Ainsworth, John Duke, Ross L. Finney, Dorothy Fosdick, Madeleine 
Rowse, Elinor Van D. Smith; University of South Dakota, Sarah Lyons; 
Southern Methodist University, John A. Cook, Edward O. Heuse, Gusta B. 
Mance, Claude A. Nichols, Roy R. Ray, H. Wynn Rickey, Ernest C. Webb; 
Springfield College, John D. Brock, Paul Limbert; Swarthmore College, 
Lydia Baer, Herbert Spiegelberg, Kaj A. Strand; Syracuse University, God- 
frey Ehrlich, Joseph L. Neal, Jr., P. Milton Ruoff, Walter A. Taylor; Temple 
University, G. Gordon Brown, Merrill E. Bush, Gertrude I. Duncan, Maurice 
L. Leitch, Elda Robb, Curtis E. Tuthill, Viola Zullig; University of Tennessee, 
Arthur C. Cole, Jr., Edward Garrison; Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, Roy L. Donahue, R. E. Patterson; Texas State Teachers College 
(East), Sarah Garvin, Joseph K. Johnson; Texas State Teachers College 
(North), Nellie Cleveland; University of Texas, Mozelle S. Allen, E. William 
Doty, Malcolm Forsman, Robert E. Greenwood, Jr., Randall Jarrell, Barnes 
F. Lathrop, Ward Lockwood, R. B. Melton, W. Nelson Peach, Reginald C. 
Reindorp, Edgar T. Ruff, William L. Strauss; University of Toledo, George 
Fuller, Glenn W. Miller; Trinity College, William O. Aydelotte, J. Wendell 
Burger, Howard D. Doolittle; Tufts College, Frederick St. L. Daly, Paul H. 
Flint; University of Tulsa, Edgar A. Albin, Ben G. Henneke, Albert N. Mur- 
ray; Utah State Agricultural Collége, Don Kirkham; Vanderbilt University, E. 
Guy Rasmussen; Villanova College, William C. A. Henry; Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Charles W. Hoilman; Virginia State College for Negroes, 
John McN. Hunter, Preston C. Johnson, Reuben R. McDaniel, Augustus C. 
Phillips; Washburn College, Elisabeth D. Van Schaack; Washington and Jef- 
ferson College, Alfred W. Wishart; State College of Washington, Robert W. 
Ackerman, Carrie Brown, John S. Carver, Richard B. Heflebower, Winifred 
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Julian, Morris S. Knebelman, Thomas E. La Fargue, Henry J. Meyer, Richard 
M. Motley, Harold H. Rhodes, Ruth C. Robbins, Emmett I. Robertson, 
George A. C. Scherer, Virginia Shaw, Everett Webb; Washington University, 
Elmer E. Hilpert; University of Washington, Alfred Jensen; Wells College, 
Emile Benoft-Smullyan, Elsie C. Earle, Victor Hammer, Katherine Heinig, 
Frances L. Kraft, Dorothy Manning, Nicholas Nabokoff, Dorothy Walsh; 
Wesieyan University, M. Gilbert Burford, Richard G. Clarke, Gustave von 
Groschwitz, David Keppel, Albert Mann, James J. O’Leary, Joe W. Peoples, 
Walter C. Shipley, George R. Wendt, Harold S. Wood; West Liberty State 
Teachers College, Clarence R. Hamrick, John T. Walter; Western Reserve 
University, Harold E. Adams, Harold A. Blaine, Robert Chapin, Gerhard E. 
von Glahn, Russell A. Griffin, Herbert Gurnee, Russell A. Huggins, C. William 
Huntley, Marqueta Huyck, Albert C. James, Newbell N. Puckett, Wayne L. 
Townsend; Westminister College (Pennsylvania), H.S. Osgood; Wheaton Col- 
lege (Illinois), C. B. Eavey, Clarence F. Stauffer; Wheaton College (Massachu- 
setts), Martha H. Chandler, Mary-Lee Evans; Municipal University of 
Wichita, Viola McK. Beebe, Byron N. Cooper, William F. Crum, James K. 
Hitt, G. Lawrence Rarick; Willamette University, A. Gale Currey, Mary S. 
Duncan, Constance E. Fowler, Melvin H. Geist, Charles H. Johnson, Richard 
Liebes, Helen MacHirron, A. Howard Maple, Marion Morange, Bernice I. 
Orwig, Robinson Spencer, R. Franklin Thompson, Robert Wilson; College 
of William and Mary (Norfolk Division), Frederick F. Ferguson; Williams 
College, Franklyn B. Van Houten; University of Wyoming, Wilma J. Pugh; 
Xavier University, Joanna Mayer, May Renwald. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Boston University, Lindsay Cleveland; Carroll College (Wisconsin), Mar- 
garet Hargrove; University of Maryland, Weston R. Clark; Missouri State 
Teachers College (Northwest), Day Weems; University of New Hampshire, 
Lashley G. Harvey; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (West Chester), 
Willard J. Trezise; Virginia State Teachers College (East Radford), Grace 
Tucker. 


Junior 


Evansville College, Lucile Springer, Ida Stieler; Iowa State College, Martha 
Ericson; University of Minnesota, Watson Dickerman, Heber Youngken, Jr., 
University of Pennsylvania, Gerald L. Zimmerman; St. Louis University, 
Thomas A. Garrett, Joseph Gates; Syracuse University, M. William Pullen, 
Warren Scobey, Solon W. Stone; University of Texas, Mackie L. Bennett, 
James Tolbert; Not in Accredited University Connection, Agnes I. Allar- 
dyce (M.A., Barnard College), Flushing, N. Y.; Beatrice Jacoby (M.A., 
Columbia University), Flushing, N. Y.; Milton E. Terry, Jr. (B.S., Acadia 
University), New Windsor, Md.; Roland L. Warren (Ph.D., Heidelberg 
College), Hempstead, N. Y. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


The Association is glad to render service to appointing 
officers and teachers by publishing the information below. 
The officers of the Association can, however, take no 
responsibility for maintaining a register or for making 
a selection among applicants. It is optional with the 
appointing officer or the applicant to publish the address 
in the announcement or to use a key number. In the 
latter case those interested should send their letters of 


application to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Teachers Available 


Art Education, Education, Engineering Drawing: Man, 45, married. 
Ph.D. Boston University, M.A. Yale. Twenty-five years of college 
teaching, eleven as head of department. Rich background for assist- 
ing with other subjects in addition to specialties. Now teaching but 
desires change. A 1722 

Biology, Botany, Bacteriology; have taught Zoology, Visual Instruction. 
Man, 44, married, M.Sc. Working for Ph.D. 14 years’ experience as 
college teacher; also high school and elementary experience. Desires 
position in university or small college of good standing. A 1723 

Biology, Physiology, Bacteriology: Man, 33; Ph.D. Stanford. Bruce 
Fellow, The Johns Hopkins University. 9 years of University teaching 
experience. Publications in field of Experimental Biology of the Pro- 
tozoa. A 1724 

Botany: Man, 38, married, Catholic. Ph.D., pupil of Hans Molisch. 
Former professor at the Hochschule fuer Bodenku tur, Vienna. Name 
and address may be secured from George Boas, The Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Chemistry: Man, 28, married, Ph.D. Now teaching in eastern col- 
lege, but desires change. Several years’ experience teaching general, 
physical, colloid, and electrochemistry. A 1725 

Chemistry: Man, 38, married, Ph.D. Princeton. 7 years’ industrial 
experience, 9 years of college teaching. Now teaching Freshman 
Chemistry and Physical Chemistry in well-known liberal arts college. 
Excellent recommendations. Wishes teaching position with some 
opportunity for research and for advancement. A 1726 


Economics: Man, 57, married. A.B. Minnesota, LL.B. Georgetown, 
§ years’ teaching and library experience, 28 years’ government and in- 
ternational research and administration. Varied linguistic accomplish- 
ments. Special field industrial relations and labor problems. A 1727 
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Economics: Man, 39, single, Doctor of Political Economy. Former 
research student, at present teaching in College. Extended travel and 
sojourn abroad. Major field: theoretical and applied economics, 
labor problems, economic history, money and banking, public and cor- 
poration finance. Minor field: accounting. Available Sept. 1 1, 1940. 

1728 

Economics: Man, 38, married, Ph.D. Illinois. 8 years’ college teaching, 
8 years’ industrial experience and social work. Special field: Theory 
and Consumption. Other interests: Economic Reform, Labor. De- 
sires change to large college or university with some opportunity for 
SS and research, preferably north central or east. Avail- 
able June or September. A 1729 


Economics: Man, single, 36, M.Agr. Prussian College of Agriculture, 
Berlin, 1926. Ph.D. in economics, Columbia, 1937. Years of experi- 
ence in research work, farm management, and business enterprise. 
Two years of Educ. & Vocational Guidance and teaching economics in 
secondary schools. Also lecturer in Adult Education. References: 
Prof. Wesley C. Mitchell & Dean R. C. McCrea, Columbia. Special- 
ties: History and Theory of Capitalism (Sombarts type of work) 
History of Economic Thought, Economic History, Introductory and 
Principles of Economics, Agricultural Economics. A 1730 

Education: Man, 32, married. A.B., Harvard; A.M., Chicago; Ph.D. 
Practically finished at Columbia. Special fields: Educational 
Sociology, Educational Philosophy, and Educational History. 4 years 
in public school work; 6 years in college and university work. Quali- 
fied to head department and demonstration school. A 1731 

Education: Man, Ph.D., married. Extensive college and university 
experience in secondary education, educational Psychology, critic 
teaching (Latin), and direction of demonstration school. Publica- 
tions. Employed, desires change. A 1732 

Education and Psychology: Man, married, Ph.D. Wisconsin. Ex- 
perience, 10 years as teacher and administrator public schools; 13 
years college teaching; department head 8 years. Successful Direc- 
tor Teacher Placement. Available June or September. A 1733 


Education and Psychology: Man, married, Ph.D., Columbia. 15 years 
head of department and director of student teaching in small college. 
Experience in rural and secondary schools. Research and publica- 
tions. Desires change. Available in September. Also interested 
in summer school. A 1734 


English: Man, married, 39. Ph.D. Stanford, 1940; fellowships, in- 
duding study in England, France, Italy; publications, executive and 


editorial ten in universities teaching composition, 
> 


social anthropology, English, American, and comparative literature; 
special fields, Middle English and Anglo-Norman literature. Em- 
ployed; desires connection with institution offering more academic and 
scholarly opportunity, preferably near east or west coast. A 1735 


English: Man, 35, married, Ph.D. Harvard, Traveling Fellow, 1939-40, 


research in Renaissance. College and university teaching, 7 years. 
Available June, 1940. A 1736 
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English: Man, 27, single, Doctorate, Sorbonne, University of Paris, 
France; A.B. Michigan. Studied at Universities of Basel, Switzer- 
land, and London, England. Travel, residence in France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Germany, Belgium, Holland, England. Poetry, prose book pub. 
lications. Now employed teaching English, American, Comparative 
Literatures in mid-western college. Desires change. A 1737 


English and General Literature: Male, 46, Ph.D. Chicago. 11 years in 
Se ene position. Good record as teacher and administrator. Pub- 
ishing record. Prefer position in milder climate. A 1738 


English: Man, 41, Ph.D., Michigan, January, 1940. 13 years of varied 
college experience. Publications and research. A 1739 
English: Man, 46, Ph.D. Pennsylvania, A.B. Haverford. Eight years’ 
experience in colleges of east and middle west. Broad experience in 
teaching English composition, literature, and journalism. Two years 
of secondary school work. Unmarried. Available immediately and 
for summer work. A 1740 


French: Man, 27, unmarried. Doctorate, Sorbonne, Paris, France, 
American A.B. Now employed. Desires change. A 1741 


German: Man, Ph.D., now Assistant Professor at large state Univer- 
sity. 12 years’ teaching experience in undergraduate and graduate 
work. Research, internationally known publications. Publica- 
tions and college teaching experience also in French and Comparative 
Literatures A 1742 

German-French: Man, 50, unmarried. Ph.D. Harvard, Phi Beta 
Kappa. Fifteen years of college and university experience. Four 
years’ study and travel in Europe. Now teaching but desires for 
September assistant professorship. Publications. Excellent recom- 
mendations. A 1743 

German-Spanish: Man, 53, married. Ph.D. _ expected June, 1940. 
Fluent in German and Spanish. Ten years’ experience in college. 
Available from June, 1940. Now teaching, desires change. A 1762 

History: Man, 33, Ph.D., 9 years’ college teaching experience. Can 
also teach Classics and Italian. Now engaged in further study and 
writing. A 1744 

History, European: Man, oe single; A.B., M.A., Ph.D., Chicago. 
Phi Beta Kappa. Available in September. ‘Also interested in summer 
position. Classics and history soaleliin as undergraduate. A 1745 


History, European or English: Man, 40, married, Ph.D. 1929; 13 years’ 
university experience; research and travel abroad; publications. 
A 1746 


History and Political Science: Man, Ph.D., 40, sani, be years’ col- 


lege teaching experience. Qualified for U. S. History; Federal, State, 
and Local Government, International Relations; Social Science Meth- 
ods. Two books, numerous articles. Desires summer school position, 
1940. A 1747 


Latin: Young woman, Ph.D. Nine poses college and university teach- 
ing experience. Travelandstudy abroad. Nowemployed. A 1748 
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Mathematics: Man, 45, married, M.A. (1925), with two years of addi- 
tional graduate studies. Research papers, foreign travel. Main 
field: foundations and a hy of mathematics. Broad linguistic 
and scientific foundations. irteen years of experience in college 
and technical school name Now employed but desiring change. 
Available June, 1940. A 1749 


Mental Hygiene and Guidance; Student Counseling as selective or serv- 
ice factor. W. oman, 44, single, Doctorate at Teachers College, 
Columbia. 10 years’ university teaching, 9 local teaching and super- 
vision. § books on education. Also experienced in teaching philos- 
ophy of education, adult and parent education, educational psychol- 

ogy. Employed; desires change for September, 1940. A 1750 

Philosophy: Ph.D. Chicago. Married. Library and business experi- a 
ence. Four years’ teaching. Twenty-five articles published. Main Ee 
interests: Ethics, Social Philosophy, Epistemology. Extra training a 
in Psychology, Literature, Economics, Political Science. A175! ‘7 

Philosophy: Man, Ph.D., Phi Beta Kappa, and Phi Kappa Phi. Now ee) 
employed but desires position in a state university or a liberal institu- ey 
tion. Major interests include: History of Philosophy, Metaphysics, 
History of Religions, Philosophy of Religion, and Epistemology. 
7 years’ experience. A 1752 

Philosophy: Man, married, 28. Ph.D. Columbia, 1937. Six years’ 
college experience. Publications. Now teaching, but desires ——. 

1753 

Portuguese, Spanish, Pan American Relations (commercial, as well as 


literary): University and teachers college experience; foreign study 
and travel; publications; available June, 1940. A 1754 


Psychology: Man, 45, married, 2 children. M.A. Oregon, Ed.M. Har- 
vard. 13 years’ experience in large private college as chairman of 
department. Now absent on leave completing work for doctorate. 
Prefers change to college or university allowing more freedom to follow 
interests in abnormal porchaiony and adjustment problems. Can 

a 


supply excellent references. Available September, 1940. A 1755 


Psychology: Man, 35, Ph.D. Three years’ university teaching ex- 
perience followed by ten years’ psychological research work for govern- 
ment and industrial organizations. Co-author of two books; has 
written several booklets and articles. Editor of scientific journal. .. 
Fellow of A. A. A. S. and officer in several other scientific organizations. .. 
Both academic training and practical experience in psychological Bee 
statistics, tests and measurements, and industrial psychology. Suc- . 
cessful in present position (as indicated by salary increases) but de- 4 
sires to return to academic work—teaching and research—even at E 
slightly below present salary. A 1756 

Romance Languages; French: Young woman, M.A. University of 
Chicago. 2 years’ college experience. Extensive travel and resi- 
dence abroad. Goodrecommendations. Available. A 1757 . 

Rural Sociology and Agricult. ~' Economics: Man, 29, M.S. Taught 
Vocational Agriculture four years and served as Graduate Assistant 
one year; two years with Farm Security Administration. Now em- 
ployed. A 1758 
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Sociology: Man, 45, married, Ph.D. Chicago. Experienced in social 
sciences and trained in psychology and education. Now employed. 


A 1759 


ee Zoology: Man, 36, married Ph.D., 7 years’ teaching experience. Now 
a teaching Invertebrate Zoology, Invertebrate Morphology, Compara- 
ie tive Anatomy (2 courses), General Histology, Survey of Biology, Mor- 
‘ phology. Additional experience in teaching Embryology, Physiology, 
3 General Biology, History of Biology. Publications. Research as- 
sistant, 2 summers. Graduate Major, General Physiology. De- 
sires to teach Physiology and Comparative Anatomy in University or 
College. A 1760 
a Zoology: Man, age 47, Ph.D. California, now employed, desires change 
of location with ne ts for research. Twelve years’ experience 
college teaching. Publications in parasitology, invertebrate zoology. 
Would like to teach premedical subjects, invertebrate zoology, proto- 
zoology. A 1761 
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